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May 15th is the date for 
THE 
WORLD’S 
HISTORY 


by 








Frederic C. Lane Eric F. Goldman 
Erling M. Hunt 


This is an important book—it should be considered by every school planning a 


textbook change for next year’s classes. 


Send today for the detailed table of contents, now available. Check the date on 
your calendar, for examination copies will be mailed then to all those on our 


advance list. Should we have your name on it? 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND CO. « New York 17 ¢ Chicago 1 
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IT CAN BE DONE 


HERE are some exigent situations facing 

the social studies teachers of the nation. 

Each of them demands a solution if we 
are going to be successful in educating for re- 
sponsible democratic participation in a world at 
peace. And yet in each case there are apparently 
insurmountable obstacles. To every urgent de- 
mand that these challenges be met, thousands of 
teachers are ready with “It can’t be done.” 

Just what are these situations which demand 
prompt and efficacious attention? In the first 
place there is the tremendous shoftage of trained 
teachers, and the real need for higher salaries 
and related opportunity for a range vf profes- 
sional contacts and experiences. There is also the 
necessity to attract both more and better students 
to our teacher-training institutions. But none of 
these problems is unique to social studies people; 
all are the current problems of the entire pro- 
fession. 

Within the area of the social studies there are 
four situations that demand attention. That 
similar problems confront the teachers of other 
studies is beside the point. Under our present 
organization social studies teachers must find 
solutions to these, regardless of the action, or 
failure to act, that may characterize their fellow 
teachers in other areas of instruction. 


1. STUDENT INDIFFERENCE 


NE of these obstacles that must be hurdled 

is the common complaint that “My young- 
sters are so indifferent. I can’t get them inter- 
ested in anything. They won’t take responsibil- 
ity.” This is not a problem that is commonly 
mentioned in the scholarly books on education, 
but were you ever in a group of teachers, for 
long, without hearing a remark something like 
that? And didn’t it always get general agreement 
from a majority there? 

This obstacle is, of course, introduced in many 
different ways. Sometimes it appears in the com- 
hon complaint that “I have the dullest sections 
in school. How can they expect me to teach his- 
tory to these numbskulls?” And sometimes you 
hear it in the form of a request to the principal: 


“Let me flunk 75 per cent of them this semester, 
Mr. Jones, and then they will wake up and work. 
They just sit there and do nothing, period after 
period.” 

The problem has even more serious aspects. It 
extends to those ambitious and very intelligent 
youngsters who work so that they will get a 
merely good, or a merely passing, mark, but who 
dislike history, or social studies, who are never 
challenged, who never challenge themselves. 
Even though they perhaps earn an “A,” they 
leave the class with no real interest in social 
problems, or with any real consciousness of the 
responsibilities of citizenship. 

There are at least three reasons for this leth- 
argy and indifference. Sometimes it is caused by 
lethargic and indifferent teachers. In other places 
it is caused by a social studies curriculum that 
entirely ignores the needs and interests of the 
pupils. One does not have to be a leftwing cur- 
riculum reformer in order to appreciate the 
necessity for working along the lines of student 
needs and interests. This, for example, is one of 
the factors overlooked by the Harvard Report, 
and pointed out by Dr. Hunt in his editorial 
in the February, 1946, issue of this magazine. 
We should not expect interested attention and 
enthusiasm from a class with an average I.Q. of 
go, if the subject matter being considered deals 
with changing interpretations by the Supreme 
Court, or the ups and downs of something called 
a tariff. 

But our greatest weakness in this regard has 
been our failure to appeal to the idealism, to 
the urge to engage in constructive activity, that 
characterizes the average adolescent. With the 
first realizations of approaching manhood or 
womanhood comes not only a desire to throw off 
the old bonds and restrictions, but also a deep 
urge to be able to make a constructive contribu- 
tion to the adult world. We, in our schools, often 
do all that we can to crush this urge, but we 
cannot deny its normal existence. 


N THE late ’thirties we were being told that 
democracy’s greatest failure was its inability 
to catch this adolescent urge and translate it 
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into action that would both aid the democracy 
and make of the young people who participated 
zealous spokesmen for its cause. Have we, in 
these few short years, forgotten the success of the 
totalitarian countries in capitalizing on this 
phase of the adolescent’s growth? Lethargy and 
indifference on the part of a normal boy or girl 
of school age is an indication of failure on the 
part of society, and of the school as a part of 
society. 

But teachers will tell us “It can’t be done.” 
Well-meaning teachers, sincere teachers, hard- 
working teachers, all will say the same thing. 
Some will cite the breakdown of parental and 
home influence; others will say the failure needs 
to be dealt with on a national scale; a third 
group will complain that only a community, 
utilizing all of its resources, can overcome the 
present deficiency. 

And yet there are examples all about us of 
teachers who have captured this latent ambition, 
this urge to be a contributor, and have turned it 
into real, constructive service to community or 
to state. The important thing is that the young 
people who have been thus exposed will never 
again be quite the same. They will vary in their 
devotion to democracy, and in their civic con- 
sciousness, but they will have been initiated to 
the satisfactions of accepted responsibility, and 
they will never forget it. 

De you ask for an example? Turn to your file 
of Social Education, find the December, 1945, 
issue, and read the account by Dr. English of how 
the social studies teachers and students of Mis- 
souri took their places on the battle line in the 
fight for a new state constitution. I am not so 
naive as to believe that every social studies teach- 
er in the state, together with his students, took 
part. But I will venture a guess that for the next 
fifty years the State of Missouri will be blessed 
with active, participating citizens who were first 
brought to a realization of the job of a citizen in 
a democracy during that campaign. Or turn to 
last December’s issue and reread the account by 
Michael Levine of the transformation of a school 
and community through democratic participa- 
tion, under school leadership. 


2. IN-SERVICE AID TO TEACHERS 


NOTHER problem facing the social studies 
A is the lack of adequately trained teachers. 
It is an old story, often repeated, that the least 
experienced teacher is given the “extra” social 
studies class. There is every reason to expect that 
in the forced reliance upon inadequately trained 
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and prepared teachers during the last few years, 
the social studies have suffered more than the 
so-called skill subjects. 

The whole question of attracting better people 
to the profession is too large to handle here, 
other than to remark that while higher salarie 
are urgently necessary, more money alone will 
not attract and hold the type of person that 
should enter the teaching profession. The ques 
tions of social prestige, teaching conditions, and 
professional morale are large factors. 

But assuming that we can solve these problems 
of higher salaries, adequate social recognition, 
improved morale, and the teaching condition 
adequate for a superior performance, what about 
the question of teacher preparation? Regardles 
of what type of preparation is provided by a 
teacher-training institution, some people will say 
“too much subject matter,” or else others will 
damn it as “too much emphasis on education, 
they don’t know what they are going to teach.” 

The solution in this case would seem to be, a 
Howard Anderson pointed out so convincingly 
in one of the luncheon talks at the Boston meet- 
ing (printed in our February issue), to teach both 
what to teach and how to teach. But I can 
imagine teachers colleges and education depart 
ments of liberal arts colleges replying that, with- 
out authorization and subsidization from the 
state, such a program of interneship as Dr. An- 
derson advocates is impossible. 

Yet there are teachers colleges at the presen 
time that are working in the right direction 
They are keeping in touch with their recen 
graduates, offering them advice, supervision, ant 
encouragement. There are states that are requir 
ing a fifth year of training before granting 3 
permanent certificate. And there are institution) 
that are recognizing the need for in-service trail 
ing or a second year of graduate study. They 4 
accepting the fact that one of the most seriow 
problems in raising teaching standards is that 0 
assisting—or requiring—teachers to advance if 
their professional capacity. 

From this stage it is only a step to recognitiot 
by some teachers college that graduation | 
only the initial phase of its responsibility to il 
product. Recognizing this, it will make its owl 
plans for supervised interneship—even if thert 
are not adequate funds, and if the interne mus 
carry a full schedule as a regular teacher. At 
least it can be an interneship in the sense thal 
the training institution accepts the responsibilit) 
for continuing its observation and supervisi® 
its encouragement and constructive criticisl 
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throughout a fifth year. It is entirely possible, 
even under existing laws and financial need, for 
a small teachers college to assume the role of 
leader, not only for its own graduates, but for 
the in-service training for every teacher in its 
area. Workshops and evening or Saturday classes, 
curriculum leadership and inspiration, profes- 
sional encouragement—all of these can be sup- 
ported by any teacher-training institution. It is 
not a matter of “It can’t be done.” It is a matter 
of recognizing a need, of finding out what others 
are doing, or are advocating, and then of mar- 
shalling the enthusiasm and the determination, 
the tact and the persuasiveness, to carry through 
a policy of constructive leadership. 


g. CURRICULUM REVISION 


THIRD major problem facing the social 
A studies today is the need for curriculum 
revision. We all recognize the need for cur- 
ticulum reorganization, for elimination of du- 
plication, for better articulation, for over-all 
planning, for finding room for the new em- 
phases: world organization, improved human re- 
lations, added (or new) study of the Orient, of 
Canada, of Latin America. And many of us are 
working at it, but in piecemeal fashion. One sys- 
tem finds room for a semester of Latin American 
history; another revises its world history course; 
athird initiates a study of social psychology and 
human relations; a fourth sets up a committee to 
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fnd ways of improving articulation. 

There are examples of this activity in nearly 
every professional magazine. A year ago last 
January Mr. Habberton told the readers of Social 
Education how to revise a world history course 
to find room for the desirable new emphases. In 
a forthcoming issue of Clearing House, Loretta 
Klee will tell of a successful experiment in over- 
all planning conducted in the public schools of 
Ithaca, New York. (Many of those who attended 
the Boston meeting heard her tell of the same 
work.) Mr. Engle, in the last issue of this maga- 
tine, had some constructive suggestions for the 
revision of problems courses. 

It is not, therefore, a question of “It can’t be 
done.” It is rather a matter of assembling sug- 
gestions from scattered sources, and of finding 
the leadership, the enthusiasm, and the willing- 
ness to cooperate among the teachers of a given 
system, which are necessary for curriculum re- 
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vision. And there is also a need for the staffs 
of teachers colleges to furnish professional leader- 
ship to the school systems in their areas and for 
becoming an active, professional center for its 
area. 


4. BETTER TEACHING-LEARNING MATERIALS 


ETTER teachers will demand better ma- 

terials. We hear complaints that the text- 
books are behind the times; that there is not 
enough money for necessary visual and library 
materials. All of these are undoubtedly true, but 
they are not insurmountable obstacles. Even a 
poor text can be helpful if it is used as an aid, 
rather than as a program. Furthermore, teacher 
demand can raise the standards of textbooks. If 
more teachers had the training, the lighter teach- 
ing load, and the initiative necessary for less text- 
book teaching, publishers would either bring out 
better textbooks or the old ones would become 
so unnecessary that the same objective would be 
accomplished. 

There is, undoubtedly, only a small propor- 
tion of the nation’s schools that make adequate 
provision for the purchase, or rental, of desirable 
visual materials. Only a handful of school li- 
braries are satisfactorily stocked. Yet there are 
two facts that we often overlook. In the first 
place, it is not at all uncommon to find a system 
where the teachers do not requisition visual aids 
up to the budgetary limit. Secondly, the use of 
vast amounts of free and inexpensive materials 
will supplement the deficient budget allotment, 
and it will convince boards of education of the 
desirability of increasing that allotment. 


S WE approach the end of one school year, 
and begin to make plans for the next, let 
us recognize that in each of these four areas— 
overcoming student indifference, obtaining better 
teachers, improving the curriculum, and securing 
better teaching materials—there are those who 
have solved the major problems. Let us recognize 
that the biggest obstacle is our own lethargy, 
the spirit of defeatism which is always ready to 
say “It can’t be done.” 

It can be done. There are those who have ac- 
tually done it. We have the know-how. All we 
need is the enthusiasm to tackle the jobs that 
confront us, the determination to complete them. 

RALPH ADAMS BROWN 








America Fulfills 


an Eighteenth-Century Prophecy 


Michael Kraus 





$$$, 





HE discovery of America, many Eu- 

ropeans believed, was one of the most 

important events in history, for, as they 
often said, it gave a new face to the affairs of the 
Old World. They did not mean to say (nor do I 
say), that changes were induced by outside pres- 
sures alone, Revolutions in industry, agriculture, 
and in intellectual habits were of themselves 
sufficiently powerful to engineer social change. 
But the pressure from without accelerated this 
change, and brought the future within hailing 
distance of a disappointing present. A society 
beyond one’s native borders, with seemingly su- 
perior advantages, will always act as a spur to dis- 
satisfaction at home, for a living example is more 
provocative than literary fantasies of never never 
lands. 

America was for Europeans this living ex- 
ample, and to the scornful charge that they were 
building castles in the air, the emigrants re- 
sponded with quiet stubbornness: no, they had 
the address, on the ground, in Pennsylvania, or 
Ohio, or Michigan, or where you will, across the 
Atlantic. No doubt many emigrants were mis- 
taken, and their castles never did come down to 
earth, but they were willing to make great sacri- 
fices to win a habitable home. As some Belgians 
told Joseph II, they were ready to sell themselves 
into indentured servitude in America to defeat 
the long-term frustration that lay ahead of them 
in Europe. Herein lies the more important sig- 
nificance of America for the Atlantic Civiliza- 
tion. Her role as a dissolvent of feudal society 
in Europe in the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies helped establish more firmly the democra- 
tic tradition in the lands bordering the Atlantic. 








Some of the influences of America on European 
life and thought are explored by an associate pro- 
fessor of history in the College of the City of New 
York in a paper presented at a joint meeting of the 
National Council for the Social Studies and the 
American Historical Association 
December 30, 1946. 


in New York on 











MIGRATION AND SOCIAL UNREST 


HERE are good grounds for arguing that the 
press advantages of America outweighed 
her other attractions. No one who remembers the 
meaning of cotton, tobacco, and foodstuffs in 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century trade will 
overlook the force of such an argument. To these 
must be added opportunities for easier owner- 
ship of land and generally higher real wages. 
Scottish ministers noted how letters arriving 
from America stimulated further migration, so 
that landlords were forced to consider a reformu- 
lation of debtor-creditor relationships. In the 
Germanies and in Switzerland the fear of the 
siren call from the West prompted princelings 
to hurry emigration agents out of their lands 
lest too great a depopulation ensue. 

The Revolution in America helped defeat re- 
action in England in the 1780's and half a cen 
tury later the existence of cheap lands in the 
West probably moderated the reaction that fol- 
lowed the Napoleonic wars. Emigration, or the 
threat of emigration, was a weapon in an earlier 
arsenal of democracy. Dreary lives in many an 
English village were shaken from their dull 
apathy by news from the Western lands. Dis 


content with existing conditions had led tof 


sabotage and arson, wrote a contemporary, and 
some people were “saying openly that a few mort 
fires would do good.” “Fortunately,” said this 
observer, “a circumstance occurred which more 
than anything else changed the whole state of 
affairs.” John Buckley, a village reformer, de 
scribed the transformation of his community in 
the following words: 


One of the farmers who had emigrated to Ameria 
wrote a glowing account of the country and its prospects, 
urging all who could to come over to Iowa. The letter wa 
read in almost every cottage. It was read at the village int 
and at the Methodist Chapel every Sunday until it wa 
nearly worn out. The Lord had now opened a door o 
escape. Special prayer-meetings were held to know th 
Lord’s will, which was that they should go. For several 
weeks nothing was thought or talked about but going © 
America, The whole village was at work in packing ané 
mending clothes. A farewell service was held in the 
Methodist Chapel, which was crowded, and the service 
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lasted through night till daybreak. The following evening, 
in the glorious springtime of May, some thirty-three men, 
women, and children knelt down in the street, and, after a 
short prayer-meeting, marched through the village sing- 
ing hymns. The whole village turned out, and many ac- 
companied them for miles. “Goodbye; God bless you!” 
rang ffom every cottage door. Every eye was wet. Mr. 
Tapper [the parson] leaned over the rectory gate and was 
visibly affected with this melancholy procession of his best 
parishioners. Prayers in the Methodist Chapel were regu- 
larly offered up for the exiles until news came of their 
safe arrival and settlement. This induced others, in batches 
of threes and fours, to follow for several years. 


SocIAL CHANGE IN SCANDINAVIA 


HEN, at length, Scandinavia began to 

feel the pull from overseas after the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century, the economic 
and social effects in the homelands were striking. 
Tied in with local developments then operating, 
the recoil from this thrust outward of a con- 
siderable part of Norway’s and Sweden’s popula- 
tion, sent a shudder through their whole social 
structures. “America letters” and “America 
books” and the oral reports of returned travelers 
made the remote lands overseas an intimate 
part of the native consciousness. When it was 
reported in the 18g0’s that wages in America for 
men were up to a dollar a day in winter, and 
double that in summer, and for servant girls they 
ranged up to two dollars a week, Norwegians 
were startled by the contrast these figures offered 
to their own low wage standards. At that time a 
servant girl in Telemarken received a maximum 
of one dollar a month; a laborer about go cents 
a day, and a skilled workman not quite 40 cents 
a day. 

During years of increased migration, “America 
auctions” of peasant lands glutted the real estate 
market in Sweden. It was then that landless 
agrarians could buy at low prices. Many emi- 
grants repatriated themselves, and in one Swed- 
ish district in 1907, with over 2000 farms, one in 
six was owned by these Swedish-Americans; in 
another community more than one-fourth of the 
farm owners had lived in America. Like their 
contemporaries in Norway, and in more distant 
lands to the south, especially in Italy, the 
Swedish-Americans could not conceal their con- 
tempt for old-fashioned ways of doing things and 
for the ancient differences that set off class from 
class. 

As one Swedish writer expressed it, “To dis- 
cuss Swedish emigration is the same as to discuss 
‘Sweden’; there is hardly a single political, social 
or economic problem in our courtry, which has 
not been conditioned, directly or indirectly, by 
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the phenomenon of emigration.” Reformers in 
the Northern lands openly stated that they used 
the question of emigration as a “vehicle for 
social legislation.” In the last decades of the nine- 
teenth century there was much discussion in 
many publications urging the “Americanization” 
of Swedish economic life, generally to expand 
economic opportunities for the lower classes, and 
also to remove religious restrictions. These trans- 
formations in her society, it was maintained, 
would keep people at home. 

Returned emigrants were active in promoting 
a temperance movement in Norway, and drunk- 
ards were warned that America would be an in- 
hospitable place for them. Travelers from sev- 
eral countries had gone to America from the end 
of the eighteenth century on to study her prison 
system, which was believed to be more progres- 
sive than Europe’s. To the number of overseas 
visitors was added the name of Ole Munch 
Raeder, who studied the operation of the Amer- 
ican jury system. His proposals, based in part on 
American experience, were ultimately embodied 
in Norwegian law in the 1880's. Emigration 
stimulated discussions for reform of Norway’s 
agriculture; mechanization and modernization 
were enjoined upon her farmers. 

In the 1880’s Sweden was getting annually 
$3,000,000 from emigrants, Forty years later the 
sum had risen to almost nine and one-half mil- 
lions; in Norway it was larger. The total re- 
mitted to Sweden in the 1920’s was equal to the 
sum spent by the government on old-age pen- 
sions. American dollars helped relieve poverty 
in many communities, and furnished capital to 
pay off mortgages and improve farmers’ holdings. 
In one village in Sweden in the first decade of 
this century the remittances from America aver- 
aged $5 per person; this apparently small sum 
equalled about 15 per cent of the annual income 
of a hired man. 


IDEAS FROM THE NEw WorLpD 


HE programs for dignifying the life of the 

disinherited, which were given a stronger 
basis by constant reference to American experi- 
ence, were but one phase of the impact of the 
New World upon the Old. The imaginative life, 
in poetry, drama, painting, and to a lesser extent, 
in music, was enriched by influences emanating 
from overseas, Language itself was altered by 
the infusion of new words, The American Indian 
was a significant factor in the romantic literature 
of Europe, and the inviting exoticism of Amer- 
ican flora and fauna, depicted in the work of 
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William Bartram, was reflected in the poetry of 
Coleridge and Wordsworth. Ibsen’s Peer Gynt 
fantasy was compounded, in part, of the sad ex- 
perience of the famous violinist Ole Bull in at- 
tempting to found a colony in Pennsylvania. It 
was, in fact, the movement headed by Marcus 
Thrane, the labor organizer and radical leader, 
who always associated emigration with the libera- 
tion of his country’s spirit, which stirred so 
deeply Henrik Ibsen. 

Europeans and Americans liked to dwell on 
the meaning of America for the world. One of 
the interesting statements on this theme was that 
made by an American, Elhanan Winchester, in 
an oration in London on the three-hundredth 
anniversary of the discovery by Columbus. Win- 
chester listed these lessons, which, he said, his 
country had taught the world: 

1. A large country could be ruled by a re- 
publican form of government without monarchy 
or an aristocracy. 

2. Religious worship needed no legal estab- 
lishment; “to allow all to think for themselves 
in matters of religion, and worship God accord- 
ing to the dictates of their own Consciences is 
the best policy.” 

3. Church and state could subsist without al- 
liance. 

4. Milder punishment for crimes tends to pre- 
vent them. 

5. People are happier and more contented 
under a “mild and equitable government,” which 
is far stronger than arbitrary governments and 
in less danger of being overturned. 

6. America had also shown the world “that to 
admit the Jews to all the privileges of natural 
born subjects, is far from being a dangerous ex- 
periment, as has been generally supposed.” 


APPREHENSIONS OF AMERICAN POWER 


ANORAMAS of America (large painted 

canvases taken on tour in Europe) stimulated 
visions of American grandeur, and provoked 
prophetic voices to speak of her as the future 
arbiter of the world’s destiny. During the Revo- 
lutionary era, America’s astonishing growth and 
imperial dimensions gave promise of a youthful 
giant among nations, whose potential strength 
would one day alter the balance of power in the 
Atlantic world. In the very month that America’s 
Declaration of Independence was given to the 
world, Horace Walpole said that the little island 
of England would some day look back proudly 
“to its former brave days and swear its capital 
was once as big as Paris, or what is to be the 


name of the city,” he speculated, “that will then 
give laws to Europe—New York or Philadel. 
phia?” 

Walpole was not alone in his prophecy of 
America’s rise. He was supported by many others 
in Europe, and of course in the American 
colonies themselves. Many people believed that 
America was one day to be the seat of empire 
vacated by England. Even before the heady days 
of the Revolution “the westward course of em- 
pire” had been foretold in the familiar phrase 
of Bishop Berkeley. Humbler writers likewise 
believed it. As one traveler to America at this 
time expressed it, “everyone is looking forward 
with eager and impatient expectation to that 
destined moment when America is to give the 
law to the rest of the world.” In the American 
Revolutionary era the significance for Europe of 
the young community overseas was constantly 
stressed by poets and publicists, by statesmen and 
seers. Perhaps they did not expect their words 
to be understood too literally, but through all 
their exaggerated warnings and prophecies ran 
a serious undertone. 

Another prophet of European decline and 
celebrant of American power, Thomas Lyttelton, 
spoke in words similar to those of Tennyson a 
century later: 

Puissant America! whose gen’rous sons 

From British fathers sprung, have raised thy name 

Beyond the Greek and Roman fame and shall 

Extend thy empire to the utmost bounds, etc. 

Turgot, the famous French minister, was 
joined by others in predicting that separation of 
the colonies from England would be followed 
by separation of all America, North and South, 
from Europe. It was believed that ease of escape 
for Europeans from bad governments would 
force their rulers to adopt more enlightened 
policies. 

The sophisticated Abbé Galiani of Naples, 
very friendly to Americans, said that the Revolu- 
tion would decide whether America was to rule 
over Europe, or the latter was to continue its 
sway over America. He said he was betting on 
America, and in a gay note to a friend warned 
him not to buy his house in Paris but in an 
American city; “my trouble,” he said, “is that 
there are no abbeys in America.” Another clergy- 
man, the Abbé Grégoire (one of a number of 
individuals who foresaw the building of an isth- 
mian canal between the Atlantic and the Paci- 
fic) said that the United States would “change 
the face of the commercial world and the face 
of empires.” Who knows, he asked, if America 
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would then “avenge the outrages she has re- 
ceived and if our old Europe, placed in the rank 
of a subaltern power, will not become a colony 
of the New World.” 

Fear of America as a formidable economic 
rival was expressed by Europeans in the Revolu- 
tionary era. They thought their continent would 
dwindle in power and consequence as those of 
the New World rose. One German writer 
thought that America would become self-sufhi- 
cient, freeing herself from dependence on Eu- 
ropean manufacturers, and that this would result 
in a cessation of trade with the Old World, 
which would then experience a profound crisis 
and eventual decline. To prevent this, it was sug- 
gested that America be partitioned and con- 
trolled by European powers. A different German 
point of view was expressed by a scholar friendly 
to America, Professor E. A. Zimmerman, a cor- 
respondent of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety in Philadelphia. America, he said with un- 
canny insight, was a vast storehouse, always 
ready to spread its largess over Europe’s penury. 


Hope OF AMERICAN LEADERSHIP 


UROPE’S fears and hopes have both come 

to pass. American industrial power in the 
past few years was equal, roughly, to that of the 
rest of the world combined, and in our own 
time is the source whence European revival—yes 
even survival—must come. But the prophets in 
the eighteenth century, while right about the 
American location of the new capital that would 
one day give laws to the world, were, it is to be 
hoped, wrong about the nature of that world 
community. It is not that eighteenth century 
imperialism some of them looked forward to, 
with one country, America, laying down the law 
to the Old World. It is rather a community of 
nations, the great and the small together. And 
this, too, was envisaged by many of the cosmop- 
olites of the eighteenth century. 


Proposals to eliminate war were advanced dur- 
ing the American Revolution and Benjamin 
Franklin and his friends were among their 
ardent protagonists. Dr. John Fothergill, Frank- 
lin’s physician in London, and friend to a host 
of Americans, looked for the establishment of a 
College of Justice where the claims of sovereigns 
would be arbitrated and war waged only on 
those who refused to abide by its decrees. Amer- 
icans believed that the example of their own 
Federal union would inspire Europe to organize 
on similar lines. For example, Robert R. Liv- 
ingston was so moved by the peaceful settlement 
of a bitter boundary dispute between Connecti- 
cut and Pennsylvania that he spoke of it as 
worthy of emulation across the Atlantic. “It is 
a singular event,” said Livingston; “there are 
few instances of independent states submitting 
their cause to a court of justice. The day will 
come when all disputes in the great republic of 
Europe will be tried in the same way, and Amer- 
ica be quoted to exemplify the wisdom of the 
measure.” 

A French writer, Rabaut St. Etienne, in an 
Adresse aux Anglais, asked for a Constitution 
of the United States of Europe, and held up the 
American states as an example. A German his- 
torian of America, Christophe D. Ebeling, wrote 
to an American correspondent that war must at 
long last be held in universal detestation; and 
America, he added, “must give the example to 
the world.” The great Frenchman, Condorcet, 
believed that the American Revolution would 
have more than justified itself if it led Europeans 
to cherish peace. 

It is a striking challenge that these visionaries 
in the American Revolutionary era flung out at 
the world. Our world is now planning to give 
substance to those visions. Franklin and his com- 
temporaries would have considered America the 
logical setting in which to conjure reality out of 
their dreams. 





The history, ideals, achievements, and world relationships of the United States are 


central in the program of civic education: 


. .. The war has.. 


. called attention to 


several aspects of American life which need increased attention, such as intercultural and 
racial relations and military policy. It has also reminded us of the need, if we are to 
understand present-day America, for substantially increased attention to our relations 
with the other Americas and with the rest of the world. Technology and air travel, two 
world wars and our emergence as a leader in the United Nations, place the United 
States and its history in a new setting. The United States can no longer be understood 
by studying the United States alone (National Council for the Social Studies, The Social 
Studies Look Beyond the War, November, 1944. P. 27). 











Objectives of World History 


William Habberton 
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O SPEAK of the “objectives of world 


history” is, of course, to use figurative. 


language. World history has no objectives, 
just as other school subjects—English, science, 
and mathematics—have no objectives. It is the 
teachers of these subjects who have objectives. It 
is in their minds only that there exists that “more 
or less definite pattern of things deemed neces- 
sary, things deemed possible, and things deemed 
desirable.”? If it is true that the subjects them- 
selves furnish no imperatives of purpose, it is 
also true that no society of scholars, however 
authoritative, and no individual, however per- 
suasive, can dictate to the American teacher 
what his objectives shall be. This is the genius of 
American education. 

As teachers of the social studies, we learn 
from one another and, notwithstanding all our 
freedom and individuality, there is considerable 
basic agreement among us. With respect to the 
particular aspects of social education in which 
we are individually engaged, it is no doubt well 
for us from time to time to reconsider what it 
is that we are trying to do, to formulate in writ- 
ing our objectives, to discuss them with our 
fellow-teachers, recognizing with Aristotle that 
it “may well be difficult to reach a positive con- 
clusion in these matters unless they be frequently 
discussed.” 

In my teaching of the social studies, I have 
found it useful to think of the outcomes of 
teaching and learning as three in number: (1) 
social knowledge (things that one needs to know 
about social phenomena); (2) social skills (com- 
petence in the techniques of acquiring and ap- 
plying social knowledge); and (3) social con- 
science (desire to live intelligently and benefi- 
cently in the world community). How wisely we 
conceive our purposes in terms of such goals, 
and how earnestly and effectively we strive to 
achieve them—these are the measures of our 
stature as teachers. 








Any one course in the social studies program has 
objectives that are in part distinctive, in part common 
to other parts of the program. Both types are included 
in the selection proposed by the head of social studies 
in the University High School, University of Illinois. 








SOCIAL _ KNOWLEDGE 


ORLD history. as presented in secondary 
schools, should present that knowledge of 
the historical events and movements that have 
most vitally influenced American life and cul- 
ture. The extensive and categorical content of 
world history, as it is outlined in most textbooks 
and as it is presented in most high schools, needs 
to be re-examined in the light of the criterion of 
historical significance. It is granted, of course, 
that there will always be differences of opinion 
as to the relative importance of historical data. 
But who can doubt that in world history we 
should devote less time to the ancient empires 
than to the ancient Greeks; give less emphasis to 
the wars fought by the Romans than to their 
institutions; minimize the dynastic vagaries of 
the Middle Ages in favor of obtaining an under- 
standing of the essential pattern of living in a 
feudal society; reduce the amount of purely 
political history of modern times and give greater 
consideration to economic and social factors; 
make “world history” less a history of western 
Europe than it has always been and introduce 
the heretofore neglected areas of eastern Europe, 
the Far East, and America itself? The implement- 
ing of this objective consists largely of deletion. 
Since we can teach well only so much in this 
one-year course—much less, I believe, than most 
of us are trying to teach—it is imperative that 
we carefully consider the question of what is, 
historically, of “most worth.” Our objective is 
not the teaching of miscellaneous information 
about the past, but information that focuses on 
understanding our modern world. 


SOCIAL SKILLS 


OCIAL skills may be considered in five cate- 
gories. The first of these is an expanding 
vocabulary of terms common to history and the 
social studies. A common criticism of the teach- 
ing of history and the social studies is its “ver- 
balism.” The criticism is frequently justified. But 
clearly the answer to it is not to avoid the use of 
technical words. Every school subject has its own 
terminology and, in my judgment, it is both war 


*Charles A. Beard, The Nature of the Social Sciences 
(New .York: Scribner, 1934), p. 181. 
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rantable and important that teachers of world 
history make it part of their responsibility to as- 
sist pupils in acquiring vocabularies. Verbalism 
is not the use of words—not even the use of “big” 
words—but their uncomprehending use. It is 
overcome when words are employed with under- 
standing, when they become a reliable vehicle 
for the communication of ideas. 

The briefest sampling will indicate the kind 
of words that I believe pupils in world history 
should add to their working vocabularies: civi- 
lization, barbarism, monarchy, democracy, autoc- 
racy, conservative, liberal, economic, social, 
political, cultural, nation, race, imperialism, na- 
tionalism, parliament, “right,” “left.” Such words 
are tools for learning in the social studies. Stu- 
dents should become increasingly skillful in us- 
ing them. 


SECOND skill important in world history as 
A elsewhere in the social studies program is 
increasing facility in the use of sources of his- 
torical information, such as encyclopedias, in- 
dexes, maps, and atlases. As teachers of world 
history, we are all too indifferent to the problems 
of learning which the subject presents to our 
pupils. The teacher of physical sciences, of mathe- 
matics, of the arts, of the commercial subjects 
is, I believe, much more alert to learning prob- 
lems in his area of instruction than are we. Per- 
haps this is because the problems of learning are 
more obvious and more exigent in such subjects. 
But world history is by no means devoid of them. 
The simple matter of using an index in a text- 
book, of locating places on a map (it is discon- 
certing to discover that not all pupils know even 
the cardinal directions on a map!), of utilizing 
a table of contents—these are skills and practices 
that many high school sophomores have not es- 
tablished. As for the card catalog in the school 
library and the guides to literature, their use 
must be taught through practice. It does not come 
by inspiration. 


THIRD social skill, important both in itself 

and in realizing other values that should 
accrue from the study of world history, is an en- 
larging faculty of critical reading and analysis, 
with emphasis upon the interpretation of his- 
torical data. A passing comment on this impor- 
tant objective will be of little value. The best 
that can be done, perhaps, is to refer the reader 
to the Thirteenth Yearbook (1942) of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, Teaching 
Critical Thinking in the Social Studies. In this 


publication are explored the possibilities of 
utilizing materials and methods by which to 
stimulate critical reading and study. I entertain 
some doubts as to the value of a formalistic ap- 
proach to the teaching of critical thinking, but it 
is obvious that our methods should include the 
use of problems and other learning exercises 
which involve the critical faculty. In the ques- 
tions that we ask in class discussion, for instance, 
the words “Why,” “Compare,” “Contrast,” and 
“Explain” ought more frequently to be introduc- 
tory, rather than the stereotypes “Who,” “What,” 
“When,” and “Where.” The quality of reading 
that pupils do is influenced, no doubt, by many 
factors, but one of them is what is expected by 
their teachers to result from their reading. If it 
is mere memorization of facts, that is one thing; 
if it is understanding, analysis, and criticism, that 
is something else—and something far more im- 
portant. 


IMILARLY related to immediate and long- 
time values in the study of world history are 
skill and established habits of increased reading 
of socially significant newspapers, magazines, and 
pamphlets. In my judgment, one of the greatest 
improvements that have been -effected in the 
teaching of history results from the increasing 
acceptance of this objective. Much more can be 
done to effectuate it. At the present time, espe- 
cially, there is hardly a day’s lesson in world his- 
tory that cannot be naturally and illuminatingly 
related to what appears in the daily papers. For 
the more or less systematic teaching of “current 
events,” I have elsewhere? expressed my belief 
in the use of one of the good school newspapers 
that are available. I reiterate it here. There is 
such a thing as a reading habit—or rather, there 
are reading habits, good and bad. The persistent 
efforts of the teacher of world history can avail 
much in encouraging good reading as an incen- 
tive to and expression of a growing awareness 
of the world community. 


IFTH among skills that need attention 

throughout the social studies program and 
that cannot be neglected if other values of world 
history are to be realized is improved ability to 
write, to speak, and to formulate and support 
opinions. The writing of most high school pupils 
is poor. It is, I am sure, below the general level 
of reading ability. Little is to be gained by argu- 
ing that this condition is the fault of the English 
teachers and that it is their job to correct it. 


* Social Education, January, 1946. 
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Every teacher has an obligation to do what he 
can to improve both the oral and written expres- 
sion of his pupils, and a special obligation to 
do this with reference to his own teaching field. 
World history offers special opportunities. The 
construction of outlines, note taking in class and 
out of class, the writing of precise and small 
essays, as well as of longer papers—all afford an 
opportunity to develop writing ability. 

As for speaking, our methods of teaching 
should include floor talks, panel discussions, 
debates, and such other techniques as may be 
devised to contribute to the pupils’ ability to ex- 
press themselves with clarity and with confi- 
dence. Certainly we ought to combat the tend- 
ency, so often observed, of class recitations de- 
veloping into little téte-a-tétes between the teach- 
er and individual pupils. 


SocIAL CONSCIENCE 


ERTAINLY the study of world history 
should result in a growing interest in and 
solicitude for the peoples of the world. As teach- 
ers of world history, one of our major purposes 
should be that of enlarging the range of interests 
and sympathies of young people. Such a purpose 
may be fostered by reading and discussion, some- 
times supported by visual aids, talks by persons 
who have visited or lived in foreign lands, drama- 
tizations, direct contacts, and experiences involv- 
ing persons of other nations and races. 

In my own teaching experience I remember 
most vividly a project conducted some years ago. 
The boys and girls in the class decided to collect 
objects of art and handicraft to illustrate the 
cultural life of the Orient, which was the subject 
for study at the time. The exhibit proved to be 
a rather imposing one. I cannot assert that this 


experience made any permanent impression on 
the pupils concerned, but it is true that some 
members of the group became greatly interested 
in the Orient. Two of them later went to China 
to engage in religious and educational work. 

A more recent incident, by no means peculiar 
to our school, was the campaign to provide gift 
boxes, under the auspices of the Junior Red 
Cross, for children in the war-torn lands of Eu- 
rope. At first the idea was not too enthusiastically 
received, but as it was considered and discussed 
it captured the imaginations of the pupils. In the 
end their response was most generous. 

I do not like the negative concept of “teaching 
tolerance.” As teachers of world history, we 
should try to lead our pupils to an understand- 
ing, an appreciation, a concern that transcend 
mere tolerance, and we should be as resourceful 
as possible in discovering means by which this 
altruism may be expressed. 


INALLY, the study of world history should 

bring to each student a recognition of the 
importance of each American citizen in national 
and world affairs and a maturing desire to par- 
ticipate constructively in them. This is an over- 
all, pervasive kind of objective. Its realization, in 
whatever degree, will result from an accumula- 
tion of experiences. Part of these experiences 
must be fundamentally affective in nature. Emo- 
tion, as well as intellect, has a legitimate role in 
education. The “good life,” some one has said, 
is “inspired by love and guided by knowledge.” 
The wise teacher will find ways of arousing the 
naturally generous impulses of young people and 
of directing them into useful channels. To be 
cynical about such matters is to deny the teacher’s 
calling. 





The suggestions which have been made relative to the teaching of world history may 
be summarized as follows: (1) Further reduce the time devoted to ancient and medieval 
history. Have the pupils read about the Greeks and Romans, but do not “hold” them 
for much in the way of factual information. (2) Increase the emphasis on modern history, 
augmenting this phase of the course with those topics which seem most vital in the 
present day. (3) Make much use of current publications, and encourage the pupils to 
form the habit of systematic reading. (4) Revise the stereotyped methods of teaching 
history, by devoting less of the class time to oral quizzing, relatively more time to reading, 
study, and genuine discussion (William Habberton, “What Shall We Do With World 


History?” in Social Education, X: 


19, January, 1946). 
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A Living City 


Grace G. Harbert 








T ONE time the problem of breaking 
young people into our way of life was 
of minor importance. This was due 

mainly to the fact that children moved in their 
parents’ footsteps. Son Johnnie became his 
father’s helper, then assistant, in the family 
store. Young Mary prepared, with her mother’s 
assistance, to take over the domestic duties for 
one of the town’s eligible bachelors. In the not 
too distant past this sort of routine was gen- 
erally followed; a routine that kept the town 
moving from generation to generation. 

The situation is now different. While a few 
young men will follow in their father’s vocation, 
the majority are moving in an endless circle, try- 
ing to find their own niche in society. They 
know no vocation they would like because they 
haven’t the necessary basic knowledge of society. 

The study of social science should help smooth 
the path for the student, but the social sciences 
are failing to do this. You just cannot teach 
life from a textbook, at best a supplement to 
actual experience. The book itself is dry, un- 
yielding material, and it is up to the teacher 
to help the student visualize the type of life he 
will meet when he leaves his classroom behind 
him. This is seldom done. Some communities 





have attempted to remedy this weakness by al- 
lowing a few young people to run the city for 
a day. But how can you expect all students to 
understand city government and life when a very 
few of them run the city for one day? It is non- 
ense to try. The reasons are self-evident to any 
teacher. 

Teaching the mechanics of city government 
and city life from a textbook is also a sure way 
{ failing in your duty to your students. The 
book becomes mere words which mean work for 
the student—words that are soon forgotten in the 
ustle and bustle of their young lives. Possibly 


~~ 













A teacher in the Social Science Department of the 
Niles Township High School, Skokie, Illinois, re- 
etted her students’ lack of interest in, and their ig- 
horance of, their own community. She experimented 
‘ith bringing the community to the classroom and 
ow recommends this practice to other teachers. 
= 











one or two of the more capable students in the 
class will benefit from reading about how a city 
works, but the major portion of the class will 
receive little benefit from such study. Even the 
teacher will usually become bored by the text- 
book. 


THE PROBLEM 


UR problem is then: How to awaken in 
O the class a live interest in the functioning 
of local government, how to follow this up by 
helping them to acquire a practical knowledge 
of their community’s governmental and eco- 
nomic structure, and how to prepare them for 
their roles in the future of a community. 

To resolve this problem, teachers must bring 
the city into the classroom. This is not so diffi- 
cult as it might at first sound. Bringing the city 
to the classroom gives your students actual ex- 
perience, supplemented by the textbook and 
other materials. 

When the writer first started “The Living 


‘ City” in her own classroom she was doubtful 


as to the results she would get. Her experimental 
class in Problems of Government was made up 
largely of seniors, and of the forty-odd members 
only a few, apparently, were interested in the 
work of the class. Yet the results exceeded her 
fondest dreams. 


THE PROCEDURE 


HE first step was to get some statistics from 

the various members of the class. “Do you 
work after school?” To this question about 70 
per cent answered “Yes.” It developed that they 
held jobs ranging from clerking in local stores 
to highly skilled jobs in factories. The majority 
of the class held social security cards. Yet, sur- 
prisingly, between go and gs per cent of the 
class had no definite idea of what they wanted 
or planned to do as a life’s work. 

Each person in the class was then asked to 
choose a vocation he or she would like to work 
at, preferably one of the many occupations found 
in our own community. Forty different types of 
work were selected. These represented nearly 
every type of vocation found in any community. 
Each pupil was then set the task of learning 
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about the vocation he had selected and preparing 
a report on it. In preparing these reports the 
students gathered material from printed sources 
and from interviews with adults. The latter were 
eager to help in any way they could with the 
project. This part of our study was climaxed 
with a general discussion by the class of all of 
the reports on the various vocations. 

After each student had gained a working 
knowledge of his vocation, the class proceeded 
to set up the city government. The city was 
organized, a charter applied for in the same 
manner in which a real city would apply for 
one, and a name was given to the newly founded 
community. With this done, an election was held 
for the various city offices. After this election, 
each student in the class had both a vocation and 
a position in the city government. 


THE COMMUNITY DEVELOPS 


EW problems now arose. Each business had 
N to receive the proper charter, franchise, 
and license from the various city officials. The 
mayor took office, committees were established, 
council members met, and together they decided 
upon rules and regulations which the different 
businessmen must follow. Blanks were gathered 
from the actual city officers, and each business- 
man in the class had to apply for a license as he 
would have had to do in the actual case. 

We then stopped for a few days so that each 
pupil might make a report on the matters con- 
cerning his own business, trade, or profession. 
There were reports on the method of setting up 
a business in a city, the filing of proper forms, 
and the part played by the city government. Re- 
ports were made on the organization of the city 
government itself, actions taken by the city, and 
the restrictions placed upon business. 

These reports led us right into the next set 
of problems, Each business had to hire its own 
labor. Labor unions were formed at once, and 
labor questions came up for discussion. Social 
security, taxes, pure food laws, transportation, 
price control, etc., were discussed. Laws affecting 
hours and wages were formulated; regulation of 
building sites and other such city ordinances 
were placed before the class as a whole. 


STUDENT INITIATIVE 
T IS not necessary for the teacher to plan 
each and every detail. The writer’s experi- 
ence furnishes convincing proof that once the 
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unit or program gets under way the initiative of 
the students will come to the foreground. From 
time to time individual civic problems arose 
The grocer wanted to know if he could send his 
truck down residential streets. Could the city 
bus line stop and load passengers at any point 
along its route? The gas company wanted to lay 
pipe lines across the lawns of certain people. 
Our farmer wanted to sell his vegetables from 
a wagon moving from house to house. Could our 
butcher keep live poultry in the back of his 
store? One home owner wanted to keep a horse 
and a cow in his back yard. Questions such a 
these were constantly popping up before the city 
officials of our community, creating the need for 
accurate information and reasoned deliberation. 

These questions were, of course, placed before 
the proper city officials. Laws and regulations 
were found and read before the class to explain 
what could and could not be done. Each official 
had to determine the answer to any question in 
his field, and to back up his answer with the 
proper authority. Each student had certain duties 
both as a citizen and as a city official. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


HIS plan will work equally well with small 

or large classes. The type of vocations chosen 
should depend upon the individual community 
and its government. Students will get thei 
material from the library, government bureaus 
interviews, and, in many cases, from fellow stu 
dents who actually work at some of the vow 
tions represented. The presentation of the me 
terial may take several different forms. In tht 
writer’s class there were film shorts, picture 
showing the various forms and blanks that wert 


used in a real city, and the oral reports of thf 


students. We were lucky, also, in obtaining the 
services of several outside speakers who gavt 
their time to explain certain points in city gov 
ernment. At the end of each important phas 
of work a general summary of the materia 
covered preceded a test. 

Mere words cannot give a complete idea of the 
successful learning which this plan can develop 
One needs to see the students in action, to not 
the enthusiasm they show in gathering their m* 
terial and the pride in their voices as the) 
present it to the class, the original thinking 
they often do on matters pertaining to thei 
work, and the growth of firm, balanced convit 
tions as they debate point after point. 
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Evaluating Educational Experience 
in the Armed Forces 


Glenn L. McConagha 








NY discussion of evaluative procedures de- 
veloped during the recent war is not 
possible without reference to the whole 

problem of military training and experience as a 
form of educational development. In retrospect, 
it must be realized that there has been a tendency 
to assume that education ceased on the day of 
induction. Fortunately, educators and laymen 
alike have come to the realization that military 
service is, in and of itself, an educational institu- 
tion. The technical age in which we are living 
has revolutionized the very nature of war, with 
resulting direct impact upon the experience of 
individual soldiers. World War II also involved 
an unprecedented proportion of the total popu- 
lation; for the first time in history, we had over 
ten million young men and women in the armed 
services. 

It was imperative that some service institution 
be established to provide continuity for men and 
women whose education had been interrupted. 
Such a program was established under the War 
and Navy Departments to fulfill not only a com- 
mand function in training military personnel to 
perform technical military service, but also to 
give such personnel an opportunity to continue 
educational endeavors. The primary concern of 
the United States Armed Forces Institute as well 
as of civilian institutions dealing with the prob- 
lem of military education is now how to evaluate 
military training and experience. The United 
States Armed Forces Institute is specifically con- 
cerned with the problem of provision for evalua- 
tive criteria for measurement of progress and 
with making records available to educational in- 
stitutions and civilian agencies concerning ex- 
periences that service personnel have had.* 











How can the educational values of experience and 
study in the Armed Forces during the recent war be 
translated into credit in civilian institutions? The 
problem and some answers are discussed by Major Mc- 
Conagha, Commandant of the United States Armed 
Forces Institute, Madison, Wisconsin. 


—————— 
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Whether any worth-while lessons concerning 
developments in evaluation will be learned from 
war service is now largely in the hands of civilian 
educational institutions. One of the most urgent 
problems of postwar educational development is 
certainly that of determining a method by which 
service personnel may be given formal academic 
credit for development which has taken place 
during their war experience. Each veteran de- 
serves to benefit to the maximum. Provision for 
such benefits is one of the major issues involved 
in returning servicemen to civilian life. 


Mivirary EpuUCATIONAL EXPERIENCE 


a GENERAL, it may be said that military 
educational experience falls into four major 
categories, somewhat as follows: environmental 
experiences, service training programs, college 
training programs, and formal and informal edu- 
cational activities conducted during either on- 
or off-duty time. 

As regards environmental experiences, the war 
just ended has been, in every sense of the word, 
a “world-wide” war. Geographically, boundaries 
have tended to disappear. Servicemen have been 
scattered virtually all over the world and have 
lived in many different types of environment. 
Through the media of environmental experi- 
ences supplemented by Army orientation, formal 
education, and language instruction, such person- 
nel have become intimately acquainted with the 
social ideas, customs, mores, and political and 
religious institutions of many countries. It is 
probably fair to say that at no time in history 
have service personnel been so well aware of the 
issues involved in war and in the establishment 
of a permanent and lasting peace. From the 
standpoint of the social studies, in many in- 
stances soldiers and sailors have learned more 
of what is commonly included in the social 
studies than had they remained in formal class- 
room situations. 


* Specific reference is made to the American Council on 
Education and work which its Commission on Accredita- 
tion of Service Experiences, 1703 K Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C., is now doing. 
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Service programs were established, in all in- 
stances, to perform a definite, and many times a 
limited, objective. The hundreds of vocational, 
technical, and professional schools conducted by 
the various services are included in this cate- 
gory. As illustrative may be mentioned the Per- 
sonnel Consultant Course conducted by The Ad- 
jutant General's School, formerly located at Fort 
Washington, Maryland. ‘The purpose of this 
course was to train professional educators to do 
military counseling, guidance, and work in the 
field of clinical psychology. 

For this and all other service schools, the 
United States Armed Forces Institute located at 
Madison, Wisconsin, obtained, in as many in- 
stances as possible, complete descriptions of 
schools, including data as to location, length of 
course, objectives, plan of instruction, descrip- 
tion of subject matter, etc. Many of these de- 
scriptions have now been compiled into a hand- 
book published by the American Council on 
Education, A Guide to the Evaluation of Edu- 
cational Experiences in the Armed Services.? 
This handbook has proved especially valuable in 
evaluating many in-service training courses 
which cannot be accredited on the basis of any 
available tests. 

The third type of educational experience and 
training includes such programs as the Army 
Specialized Training Program and Navy V-12 
program course. It has been the general practice 
with regard to these courses to accredit such work 
on the spot. Content of these sources is familiar 
to the majority of professional educators and, in 
general, it may be said that no new accreditation 
problems have been presented by such programs. 


USAFI Courses 


T IS in the area of formal education (on or 
l off duty) that the real problem of accredita- 
tion has arisen, and it is with this area that the 
United States Armed Forces Institute has been 
primarily concerned. The Institute offers corre- 
spondence and _ self-teaching courses. These 
courses are offered direct from the Institute 
Headquarters at Madison, Wisconsin, and from 
branches abroad, Provision has been made for 
registration in courses both on a group and an 
individual basis, Services with regard to regis- 
trations include instructional service, testing 
service, to some extent counseling and guidance 
service, and accreditation service. Since the in- 


* The handbook may be obtained from the Manager of 
Publications, American Council on Education, 744 Jack- 
son Place, Washington, D.C. 
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ception of the program there have been approxi- 
mately one million and a half enrollments with 
USAFI for courses of a technical, vocational, 
academic or military nature. 

Specifically, as concerns credit for courses 
taken, the Information and Education Division 
of the War Department and Educational Serv. 
ices Section of the Bureau of Naval Personnel 
have always taken the position that no military 
agency will either grant or recommend the grant- 
ing of academic credit. Rather it was assumed 
at the outset that it was solely the responsibility 
of educational institutions concerned to evaluate 
military training and experience in terms of 
credit. The problem presented was first given 
formal recognition in 1942 at the National Con- 
ference of College and War Presidents on Higher 
Education and War. Subsequent to this meeting, 
the American Council on Education appointed 
a special committee which met on April 6, 1942; 
from this committee stemmed action which sub- 
sequently led to contractual arrangements be- 
tween the War Department and the University 
of Chicago to prepare appropriate evaluative 
instruments. 


EVALUATION PROCEDURES 


A AN examination of the problem presented, 
it at once appeared evident that there ex- 
isted roughly three means of evaluating expeti- 
ence. The first of these was widely used after the 
first World War and is commonly known as the 
“blanket credit” method. The inadequacies of 
such a method are well known, and it was the 
desire of all concerned with this problem to in 
sure that mistakes not be repeated. 

The second method of evaluation of military 
experiences involves a subjective evaluation of 
military training courses on the basis of avail 
able descriptions of them. Educators have be 
come acquainted with this method of evaluation 
through the handbook previously mentioned, 4 
Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Exper: 
ences in the Armed Services. Under this plan, 
for example, if a student requests credit for hav- 
ing attended a particular service training school 
(say for example, the Army Air Forces Air In 
telligence School which was located at Harris 
burg, Pennsylvania), the educational institution 
concerned may, through reference to the han¢- 
book, secure a detailed description of the naturt 
and content of the course of training and decid 
subjectively what amount of credit it would de 
sire to grant for the experience which the service 
man had. 
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EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCE 


When records of service schools have been 
available, the handbook mentioned above has 
proved invaluable as a method of accreditation. 
It is to be noted, however, that it has been im- 
possible to obtain records from all schools which 
were attended by service personnel. As is well 
known, also, there were a tremendous number of 
these programs and many have long since been 
discontinued. 

Some schools and colleges have also found 
other inherent faults in such a method of evalua- 
tion. For example, if each college were to attempt 
to evaluate courses independently, there would 
obviously be great variation in the amount of 
credit given. Further, there is no comprehensive 
evaluating instrument by which colleges or uni- 
versities can determine the extent of a man’s 
knowledge in terms of his future education. Be- 
cause of these factors, some colleges and univer- 
sities have felt it necessary to set up their own 
subject examinations and to grant credit only on 
the basis of successful completion of an examina- 
tion in the particular area in which the man is 
interested. 

The third plan devised for evaluating edu- 
cational experience in military service is that 
under which competence is demonstrated by 
means of individual examination. Thus, the In- 
stitute’s testing program, which in its inception 
was primarily for the purpose of measuring 
achievement in its own courses, has been ex- 
tended to include measurement of all educational 
experiences while in the service. 


Typres OF EXAMINATIONS 


HE Examinations Staff, in order to provide 

a broad program of measurement, con- 
structed three types of examinations. The first 
of these is known as the end-of-course test. Each 
of these tests is especially designed for a par- 
ticular Institute correspondence or self-teaching 
course. These tests are available from the Insti- 
tute only on either a group or an individual 
basis. Tests are administered in the field and 
scored either in the field or at the Institute. A 
serviceman enrolled in an Institute correspond- 
ence course prior to discharge may receive the 
end-of-course test for courses enrolled in for a 
period of nine months after discharge date pro- 
vided he submitted to the USAFI one or more 
lessons prior to discharge. A serviceman enrolled 
in an Institute self-teaching course may take the 
end-of-course test within a period of nine months 
alter discharge. The Institute will certify to a 
ivilian school or agency the general proficiency 
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rating “satisfactory” or “with distinction” of 
a student completing a course, together with the 
name of the course completed. All end-of-course 
tests are objective in type, and their character 
may be considered to be that of any good local 
course examination. 

The second type of test being utilized by the 
Armed Forces is known as the “subject examina- 
tion.” In general, these tests are designed to fit 
as closely as possible the content of a standard 
elementary, high school, or college course. 

With regard to evaluation of these examina- 
tions, it was contemplated that service personnel 
taking the subject examinations should be held 
to the same high standards that prevail in 
American colleges and secondary schools. These 
standards were established by administering sub- 
ject tests to typical high school and college stu- 
dents who had just completed courses in the 
subjects in which they were being examined. 
After the tests were given to students in these 
schools, the Institute and the Council scored 
them and prepared distributions. 

It is through the use of the subject examina- 
tions that an alternative is provided to subjective 
evaluation of military training programs referred 
to previously. Subject tests are available from the 
United States Armed Forces Institute upon indi- 
vidual request. These tests are administered in 
the field, but all scoring is done by the United 
States Armed Forces Institute. An official report 
will be issued by the United States Armed Forces 
Institute to the school or college concerned upon 
request. All subject tests are “confidential” in 
nature and are available from the Institute only 
to service personnel on active duty. Alternate 
forms may be procured by veterans from the 
Veterans’ Testing Service of the American Coun- 
cil on Education.® 

The third type of examination is that re- 
ferred to as the General Educational Develop- 
ment test. Two different batteries of this test 
have been prepared, one for the high school level 
and the other for the college level. This test rep- 
resents the most marked departure from tradi- 
tional evaluative procedures and has been ac- 
cepted widely as a basis for granting high school 
diplomas or for admission into college. 

The GED tests are designed especially to pro- 
vide a measure of the “environmental experi- 
ence” type of service training described earlier 
and are specifically designed: (1) to provide a 
more adequate basis for the educational and vo- 
cational guidance of those who have served in 


*6010 Dorchester Avenue, Chicago 37. 
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the Armed Forces; (2) to assist the schools in 
the appropriate placement in a program of gen- 
eral education of the students returning from 
military service; and (3) to help the schools 
determine the amount of academic credit which 
should be granted students for their educational 
experiences in military service. With reference 
to construction of these tests, it was at once 
evident that the situation confronting the con- 
structers was restrictive. 

General Educational Development tests are ob- 
jective in character, are easily administered, and 
yield comparable results under widely varying 
testing conditions. They are concise and simple 
in organization and correspond to generally ac- 
cepted high school and college curricula. ‘There 
is one complete examination in each of five 
major areas of high school and college instruc- 
tion, namely, the social studies, natural sciences, 
humanities, English, and mathematics. Tests 
were standardized by administering them to 
33,000 students in some 800 high schools through- 
out the United States and to a representative 
sample of several thousand students on the col- 
lege level who had completed a related broad 
survey course. 

The General Educational Development test 


was designed to measure ultimate outcomes of 
education. It is now recognized, by educators and 
laymen alike, that the lasting outcomes of a 
high school or college education are not detailed 
and voluminous facts but, rather, broad concepts 


*Examiner’s Manual, Tests of General Educational 
Development (College Level), prepared by American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1944, p. 3- 


of learning, attitudes, and specific skills which 
are developed. 


N FINAL recapitulation, it is thought that 

there is common agreement that a great deal 
in the future of secondary and higher education 
in this country depends on a proper evaluation 
of military training and experience. There is a 
tendency for all to do what is easiest and what 
has been practiced over the years. To provide 
the benefits to which the veteran is entitled 
requires that civilian educators realize, first, that 
a problem exists and, second, that they take steps 
necessary to solve the problem. The accreditation 
instruments have been provided; adequate in. 
formation is available concerning active service 
personnel from the United States Armed Forces 
Institute and concerning veterans from the Vet. 
erans’ Testing Service. 

The social studies, specifically, can do much 
toward furthering the interests of the serviceman 
and the veteran. Much of the work that is 
commonly included in this area is related to 
training and experience which service personnel 
have had. An honest effort upon. the part of so- 
cial studies teachers to attain am understanding 
of the issues involved in war and peace and to 
provide educational benefits for active and re 
turning servicemen will go far toward a realiza- 
tion of the purposes for which the United States 
Armed Forces Institute was established. I re 
iterate that the evaluation problem is now in the 
hands of civilian teachers and administrators who 
will be able to determine whether secondary 
and higher education will be regarded well ot 
ill in postwar years. 





PLEDGES SUPPORT 


The United States will support the United Nations with all the resources that we possess. 

The use of force or the threat of force anywhere in the world to break the peace is of 
direct concern to the American people. 

The course of history has made us one of the stronger nations of the world. It has 
therefore placed upon us special responsibilities to conserve our strength and to use it 
rightly in a world so interdependent as our world today. 

The American people recognize these special responsibilities. We shall do our best to 
meet them, both in the making of the peace settlements and in the fulfillment of the long- 
range tasks of the United Nations. 

The American people look upon the United Nations not as a temporary expedient but 
as a permanent parnership—a partnership among the peoples of the world for their common 
peace and common well-being. 

It must be the determined purpose of all of us to see that the United Nations lives and 
grows in the minds and the hearts of all peoples. 

May Almighty God, in His infinite wisdom and mercy, guide us and sustain us as we 
seek to bring peace everlasting to the world. 

With His help we shall succeed (Harry S. Truman, “United States will Support the 
United Nations” in Vital Speeches of the Day, Vol. XIII, No. 2, November 1, 1946. P. 38). 
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The Use of the Globe 


Zoe A. Thralls 
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T ONE time a globe was to be found in 
every school room. What fun children 
had playing with it—finding places about 

which they had read or heard, noting unusual 
names, tracing the outlines of land masses! In a 
sense they were exploring the world. They were 
learning even though they thought they were 
playing. Then, for some unknown reason, the 
globe disappeared from our classrooms. Maps 
were used, but they never had the same fascina- 
tion as the globe. Furthermore, several school 
generations grew up with many erroneous ideas 
of the world. Children had wrong ideas con- 
cerning the relative position of countries, conti- 
nents, islands, and even cities, for only the globe 
gives true concepts of relative positions and di- 
rection. They held many other erroneous con- 
cepts of world relations because they were un- 
familiar with the globe. In fact thousands had 
never even examined a globe. 

If correct concepts of world relationship are to 
be gained, one must have a globe. The globe is 
the best representation of the earth that we 
have. On it the meridians and parallels are in the 
correct relations. The scale of distance is the 
same in all directions. Areas are represented 
correctly in their relation to each other. Conse- 
quently, the globe is an essential tool of instruc- 
tion in the social studies, especially in geography 
and history. 


IN THE First Four GRADES 


VERY school room, even in the primary 

grades, should have a globe. The globe for 
the primary groups should be relatively simple, 
but one which children can handle. No formal 
teaching should be done. Yet the children will 
become familiar with the water bodies and the 
land masses, Their questions should be an- 
swered. 








All elementary school teachers of social studies and 
most social studies teachers in secondary schools will 
be interested in specific suggestions for teaching 
globes that come from an assistant professor of geog- 
raphy in the University of Pittsburgh. This paper was 
presented at the Boston meeting of the National 
Council for the Social Studies. 


—en 











In the fourth grade the children should be 
taught to use the globe just as they are taught to 
use a textbook and other tools. They should 
locate on the globe the areas which they study 
in the various units. Their attention should 
be directed to the size of the region in relation 
to the world as a whole, its relative position, its 
location in respect to the equator. Direction on 
the globe should be taught. Rotation and some 
of the results of rotation should be illustrated 
with a light and a globe. Direction and length 
of noonday shadow can be illustrated by the 
use of a flashlight and fastening a series of pins 
on the globe at different distances from the 
equator. The changing length of day can be 
illustrated with a flashlight and a globe or better 
with four globes. 

By the end of the fourth grade the children 
should have: (1) the ability to recognize the 
equator, the tropics, the arctic and antarctic 
circles, the continents and the oceans; also they 
should have gained (2) the ability to read di- 
rections, and (g) the ability to read comparative 
location in respect to the equator, to either of 
the tropics, to the circles or the poles. They 
should be able to read the same symbols as 
they have learned to read on maps, such as river, 
coastline, etc. Also by the end of the fourth 
grade, from the facts which they read from a 
globe, the children should be able to make cer- 
tain inferences such as: (1) the approximate 
length of the day, the sun position, and the 
noonday shadow at any given place; (2) the 
approximate climatic conditions that may be ex- 
pected from the location of a given place; and 
(3) human activities which are related to length 
of day, temperature conditions, and seasonal 
changes. 


In GrRApeEs FIVE AND SIx 


N MOST schools, North America is studied in 
I the fourth grade. At this point, teachers are 
likely to neglect the globe and concentrate on 
the map of North America, consequently the 
children think of North America as an isolated 
land mass. At the beginning of the fifth-grade 
work, the globe should be used in introducing 
the study of North America. The size and shape 
of the continent should be noted and compared 
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with other continents. North America’s location 
in respect to the other continents and to the ad- 
joining water bodies should be pointed out. Its 
location relative to the equator, the tropics, and 
the Arctic Circle should be noted and the sig- 
nificance of these locational facts discussed. In 
brief, these introductory lessons with the globe 
should help the children to visualize North 
America in its world locational relations. 

Similarly, as the class studies the various re- 
gions of the United States, Canada, Mexico, and 
Central America, the globe should be used fre- 
quently to help the children keep in mind the 
earth location of each country, and to visualize 
its place on the earth and in relation to other 
lands. 

In many schools the study of South American 
lands follows the units on North America. Again 
the globe should be used in the introductory dis- 
cussion. By this time the children should be able 
to point out significant facts concerning the lo- 
cation of South America and make many infer- 
ences without much help from the teacher, Chil- 
dren enjoy such exploratory work as they feel 
that they are making discoveries for themselves. 
Then later they should check the inferences 
through reading and the study of a variety of 
maps. 

In the sixth grade, as Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and other lands are taken up, the same general 
procedure should be followed. When the chil- 
dren have completed the sixth grade, they will 
be able to visualize the earth with the continents 
in their relative locations to each other and the 
large water bodies. They will also understand 
something of the significance of location—what a 
specific location suggests in respect to climate 
and accessibility to the world’s developed re- 
gions. Equally important, they will have gained 
that self-confidence that results from a knowl- 
edge of growth and achievements. 


In JUNIOR AND SENIOR HiGH SCHOOL 


HE globe is essential in the junior and senior 
high schools, where world patterns are de. 
veloped. Correct concepts of world climatic, 
trade, transportation, and production patterns 
can be developed only through constant use of 
globes—a physical globe, a political globe, and 


‘a slated or project globe. On the slated or 


project globe, the children can build their own 
world patterns. In junior high school, rotation 
and revolution should be demonstrated again 
with explanation and discussion. Great-circle 
routes can be explained only by demonstration 
with a globe. 

Not all possible uses of the globe have been 
touched on. Space does not permit further dis- 
cussion. But I beg of you do not leave the globe 
on a shelf to gather dust while the children 
garner a mass of erroneous ideas and concepts 
concerning world relations. If you depend en- 
tirely upon maps the world will not be One 
World to them but a flat patchwork of isolated 
land masses separated by large water bodies. 
Even their ideas of direction and size are dis- 
torted; for example, to them South America is 
south of North America, rather than southeast; 
North America is far larger than Africa; Europe 
is not a peninsula of Asia but a land mass almost 
as large as North America; the Arctic Ocean 
is not a sea surrounded by land bodies but a 
long narrow body of water touching North 
America on one side and cropping off into space 
on the opposite side. 

A college student wonders why Iceland has 
only an hour or so of twilight in midsummer, and 
thinks the people of Argentina are rather pe 
culiar to insist on having summer in Detember, 
January, and February. Such erroneous ideas 
are common and can be corrected only by the 
constant use of the globe. Let’s put the world 
back into our classrooms! 





Effective planning by individuals, communities, business groups, and regions, by 
nations and among nations must be based on understanding of geographical facts and 
relationships. Much geography, largely descriptive in nature, has long been taught in 
elementary schools, but geography has never become well established in secondary schools 
and colleges, levels at which study of its more mature aspects should be carried on. The 


Commission recommends: . . . 


levels to changing time, place and space relationships, . . . 


increased attention at both elementary and secondary 


increased use, at all levels, 


of globes, maps of all kinds, and geographical charts and graphs, with resulting 
familiarity with map projections and symbols, latitude, longitude, time belts, and 
weather maps, and with related development of skills (National Council for the Social 
Studies, The Social Studies Look Beyond the War, November, 1944. Pp. 25-26). 
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Factors in the Teaching of Our 
Persistent Modern Problems 


Shirley H. Engle 








HAT are the purposes to be served 
by a Modern Problems course? First, 
the problems course should supply 


students with information selected and organized 
with respect to certain of our persistent social 
problems and, in the process, should help stu- 
dents to gain skill in gathering, organizing, and 
evaluating social information. Second, the prob- 
lems course should help students to arrive at 
valid and genuine conclusions with respect to 
certain of our most persistent social problems 
and, at the same time, should help students to 
develop a discipline in the method of resolving 
current problems, of a whole piece, in accord 
with valid principles of critical thinking, and 
under conditions like those that obtain in life 
outside the school room. 

The second purpose appears to be the forgot- 
ten factor in the teaching of our persistent 
modern problems. We have gathered and taught 
information about our social problems, teaching 
the problems course in many cases from a text- 
book—a somewhat incongruous procedure when 
one stops to think about it. But our re] failure, 
and hence the immediate challenge, is in the 
matter of developing with students the discipline 
of modern problem-solving through the actual 
resolution of these problems in the classroom. 
What are the ways and means by which this 
purpose may be achieved? But first, we must 
ask ourselves the question, “What is a social 
problem?” Having agreed on that definition, we 
may proceed to a discussion of the various factors 
involved in the teaching of such problems. 











The need for critical thinking in Modern Prob- 
lems courses, together with appropriate procedures, is 
considered by the head of the social studies depart- 
ment in the University School of Indiana University. 
The paper was presented at the Boston meeting of 
the National Council. 
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THE NATURE OF A SOCIAL PROBLEM 


ONSIDERABLE confusion and no little 
failure in the problems course results from 
a too general use of the term. Purely factual 
questions have been confused with social prob- 
lems. A more limited and useful concept holds 
that a social problem exists when people, know- 
ing the full implications of a particular or alter- 
native course of action, disagree as to whether 
it should be followed. The disagreement is in the 
purposes or goals which different people think 
to be desirable. The idea of differing goals as 
the crux of the social problem pushes us back 
inevitably to the values that people hold and 
to their consequent beliefs about facts as the 
real object of study in the problems course. 
Whether we like it or not, people make practi- 
cal, everyday decisions on the basis of their 
individual and group preferences. Many of these 
preferences are unexamined beliefs, prejudices, 
and attitudes that contravene established and 
known facts. They may be held and used un- 
knowingly, and indeed they may be in actual 
conflict with other beliefs held and applied in 
other situations by the same person. To teach 
facts without regard for these unexamined and 
stereotyped preferences of people is to stop short 
of the real study of social problems. To a greater 
extent the endeavor of the course in modern 
problems should be to expose, study, and evalu- 
ate the unexamined beliefs that students hold 
and actually use in making practical judgments. 


CLUES TO PROBLEM SOLVING 


OW can we resolve a social problem once it 
has been defined, that is, once it has been 
recognized that there does exist a conflict in the 
goals toward which different people strive? What 
is the process? There are three approaches to 
the resolution of a social problem. 
First, human beings desire to be reasonable, 
or at least to appear to be reasonable or to have 
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reason on their side. Hence they are susceptible 
to facts. This seems to be particularly true of 
the American culture. We have what amounts 
to almost a fetish for facts—witness the high 
esteem with which we hold the physical scientist 
with his factual approach to reality. Americans 
do not knowingly go in the face of facts, though 
they may commit the most far-reaching errors 
because they misconceive or misinterpret the 
facts. Despite these shortcomings of the factual 
approach, we have a lever of great potential 
usefulness in this approach to the evaluation of 
our beliefs and values. 

Second, human beings strive for internal con- 
sistency in their beliefs. Although the individual 
possesses the most stubborn capacity to rational- 
ize away his inconsistencies to meet the expedi- 
encies of the moment, the very fact of rationali- 
zation attests to the striving to regain consistency 
in the face of internal moral conflict. The more 
this process of resolving conflict can be pushed 
out into the conscious endeavor of the individ- 
ual, the more effective it becomes as an approach 
to the analysis and evaluation of our beliefs and 
values. 

Third, human beings strive for consistency 
with and within the groups of which they are a 
part. The individual is never unmindful of his 
rapport with the group. When found in disagree- 
ment he seeks to repossess himself of group ap- 
proval by appeals to higher values presumably 
held in common by all members of the group. 
Within this framework he does not knowingly 
persist in holding to values which insult the 
group intelligence and will. In a democracy the 
discussion of the moral conflicts between indi- 
viduals or groups of individuals, even though im- 
perceptible at first, results in some alterations 
of views and probably in concessions all around. 


IDENTIFYING STUDENT IDEAS 


OW do we proceed under actual classroom 
conditions to study and resolve our mod- 

ern social problems? The first step is to confront 
students with a provocative situation in an area 
in which conflicting values and beliefs exist 
and to encourage them to express their ideas 
freely as to what should be done about the 
situation. If the problem area has been carefully 
chosen, these suggestions may come about rather 
spontaneously through informal expressions of 
opinion, but students may be further drawn out 
by requests that they fictionalize the situation, 
that is, describe what to them would be an ideal 
state of affairs with regard to it. They may also 


be encouraged to propose a program of action 
for dealing with the situation. 

Students may be helped to discover the as. 
sumptions which underlie their conclusions, and 
to follow these conclusions through to their 
most likely consequences. No systematic attempt 
should be made at this stage, however, to evalu. 
ate the generalized statements of values and 
beliefs underlying their conclusions. 

It is important throughout this preliminary 
discussion that a record be kept of the generali- 
zations that students express. Later this may be 
codified and duplicated, or written on the black- 
board for continuous reference. Generalizations 
should be accepted and placed on this list with- 
out regard for their validity, the idea being to 
get all of the preferences that have been ex- 
pressed, most importantly the erroneous ones, 
on the board. It should be emphasized at this 
point that to a considerable extent the problems 
course should be concerned with unlearning 
old ideas which no longer serve us well in a 
modern, democratically oriented society. There- 
fore every attempt should be made to draw from 
the students these outdated, stereotyped, and in- 
valid generalizations which are used nonetheless 
effectively in the making of everyday, practical 
judgments. 

A list of easily assailable generalizations ar- 
rived at by a class that had been making a pre- 
liminary exploration of the race problem in the 
United States included the following: (1) Ne 
groes are not as intelligent as whites; (2) Negroes 
are given all of the opportunities that they are 
able to take advantage of in the United States; 
(3) Negroes are happy-go-lucky, shiftless, and 
lazy; (4) Negroes are surly, uncooperative, and 
carry a chip on their shoulder—they have to be 
kept in their place; (5) Negroes are naturally 
servile and want to be told what to do; (6) Ne 
groes are naturally more criminal than whites; 
(7) when Negroes know their place there is no 
trouble between the races. Such ideas or impres- 
sions obviously require critical attention. 


EVALUATING BELIEFS AND VALUES 


AVING arrived at a simplified and classi- 

fied list of the generalizations operating in 

the minds of students in a particular situation, 
we are ready for the second important step—the 
careful study and evaluation of the indicated 
beliefs and values. The success of this procedure 
will depend in large measure on the way in 
which students are prepared for this process by 
careful and continuous consideration of the 
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manner in which people come by their beliefs 
and values. If this is well done it will serve to 
build in the student a wholesome skepticism 
of beliefs and values in general. It will relieve 
him somewhat of his need to justify his own pres- 
ent beliefs and values in the eyes of the group. 
It should enable him to take a more wholesome 
and objective attitude toward his own beliefs. 

But how may we examine and evaluate a be- 
lief? As the course proceeds the method should 
become well understood by the students. At first, 
however, they will need considerable help and 
patient direction. There are three rubrics under 
which a belief may be examined and evaluated. 
First, a belief may be examined as to its his- 
torical origin or as to the reasons that it exists. 
Second, we may ask whether or not a belief is 
consistent with facts. Third, we may ask whether 
or not the belief is in agreement with other 
and possibly higher-order beliefs held by the 
same individual or by the same group of indi- 
viduals. 

The following questions will indicate further 
the nature of the approach to the study and 
examination of a belief: What do I believe? 
Do I really believe it? How did I come by the 
belief? Was it the result of critical thought? Do I 
just believe it without knowing why? Have I 
accepted it from authority? Is it generally be- 
lieved by my cultural group? How did the cul- 
ture come by the belief? What conditions caused 
the belief to arise? Do these conditions still exist 
and were they correctly interpreted when they 
did exist? Does the belief apply to existing 
conditions? Can I support my belief with facts? 
What facts would I need to know to support or 
reject it? Do the facts support my belief? Are 
there other facts which do not support it? Do the 
facts as they are known constitute proof beyond 
any reasonable doubt? Is the belief consistent 
with other beliefs which I hold—for example, 


my belief in democracy? Are there others who do 
not believe as I do? Why do they believe differ- 
ently? What would be the most likely conse- 
quences of following my belief? Am I willing 
to accept these consequences? 


ARRIVING AT SOLUTIONS 


HE third and last step in the study of our 
Boater modern problems is the applica- 
tion to the resolution of the problem of the valid 
generalizations arrived at in the study. This 
means simply that the group in so far as it can 
agree on valid generalizations for resolving the 
problem should be encouraged to carry this 
agreement over into some worth-while course of 
action. The many channels by which this may 
be accomplished need not be enumerated, but 
I should like to suggest that we must exercise 
utmost imagination in discovering ways for stu- 
dents to be of actual service in the community 
if we are to expect the learning which has taken 
place in relation to our study of our persistent 
modern problems to become a genuine part of 
the reconstructed character of these students. 

A class studying in the area of conservation 
had developed valid generalizations concerning 
a most critical condition in their own com- 
munity, What could they do about it? The con- 
servation agent of the Federal Department of 
Agriculture was consulted. He suggested that 
they could encourage an affirmative vote on a 
referendum then in progress on the establish- 
ment of a federal conservation district in their 
community. Members of the class agreed to do 
this. They set up their own organization and 
brought in some of the greatly needed votes. 
This kind of intelligent participation in the on- 
going affairs of the community is the ultimate 
goal of the course in the study of our persistent 
modern problems. 





If the pupil has mastered a method of thinking and if he learns by experience to use 
that method in situations arising out of his own social experience, it will not be difficult 
to carry his instruction to a further stage. We should teach him not to regard the social 
scene in which he moves as a disordered miscellany of events and persons, facts and 
opinions, and not to allow his social experience to be merely automatic and habitual 
adjustment to the daily routine. He should learn to see his association with his fellow 
pupils and with members of his family circle as an interplay of human relationships 
constantly taking new forms. Insofar as these relationships give rise to social problems 
he should be prepared to solve them by use of the skills of critical thinking (Frederick 
George Marcham, “The Nature and Purpose of Critical Thinking in the Social Studies,” 
in Howard R. Anderson, Ed., Teaching Critical Thinking in the Social Studies. Thir- 
teenth Yearbook. Washington: National Council for the Social Studies, 1942. P. 45). 








Important Political Documents 
in Civic Education 


Robert A. Walker 








OST teachers would agree that (1) we 
M need a more purposive civic education, 

and (2) that thinking is the funda- 
mental skill of the democratic citizen. My own 
experience, however, has been that more people 
feel the need for improvement than subscribe to 
the view that developing the ability to think is 
our fundamental problem in citizenship educa- 
.tion. As a matter of fact, in arguing the case for 
cultivating the ability to think, as I spend a lot 
of time doing, I am constantly reminded by 
educators that we can’t expect too much of 
people, that mass education has brought a lot 
of students into the schools who can’t absorb 
“academic” education, that most students can’t 
deal in abstractions, and a host of other argu- 
ments all adding up to “it can’t be done.” It 
goes without saying that these same pessimists 
regard teaching students how to think as expect- 
ing too much of them as teachers, as being 
“academic,” and as involving some weighty and 
ponderous thing called an abstraction. They 
find teaching students how to think too much 
for them, even when contemplated as an aca- 
demic problem in the abstract. 

The net result of a lot of this kind of thinking 
has been a strong tendency to bring our educa- 
tional program, both in high school and in the 
colleges, down to a low level in an effort to 
find the student rather than working to bring 
the student up to a higher level of educational 
achievement. Thus a principal criterion in the 
selection of textbooks today is simplicity, the 
one calling for the least mental effort in reading 
being the best text. A salesman for one of the 
publishing houses called on me a few days ago. 
In a half-hour interview he never said a word 
about the superior qualities of his book for 








The director of the Institution of Citizenship at 
the Kansas State College, Manhattan, strongly urges 
the use of historic political documents and other writ- 
ings in the school and college programs of civic edu- 
cation. 








teaching civics. He spent the entire time showing 
me that the competitor’s text was too difficult, 
that it did not follow standard textbook style, 
and that it contained words like “propaganda” 
which were too long for children thirteen and 
fourteen years old to understand. He assumed 
that as a teacher I would hold the most simple 
text to be the best. He insisted that I must be 
joking when I questioned this basic premise. 


HE colleges seem resolved to outrival the 

secondary schools in avoiding any strain on 
the brains of those in pursuit of the higher 
learning. I have been repeatedly told since | 
went back to college teaching a year ago that we 
must not expect too much of the students. The 
defeat of the professors is even more sharply 
defined, for me at least, in an experience I had 
while in Washington. Some of my fellow political 
scientists, by way of improving their time and 
doing some postwar planning, set up a series 
of round tables for members of their professional 
association. 

One of these round tables was on teaching the 
introductory college course in government, and 
I attended a number of sessions to pick up some 
pointers. They took as their point of departure 
for the whole subject the following: “If we were 
to rewrite the basic textbook in government, how 
would we change it?” I demurred to this ap 
proach, and proposed that it might be better edu- 
cation if students of American government read 
the Federalist Papers, Jefferson’s Notes on the 
State of Virginia, and the Lincoln-Douglas De- 
bates than if they read about them in a text. 
They would be asked to think with the writers, 
would be exposed to some of the basic concepts 
on which American democracy rests, and they 
might get a better understanding of what these 
concepts mean. My colleagues again seemed to 
think I was joking, but before hastening on with 
their textbook rewriting project, they took 4 
brief moment to tell me tersely that these docu: 
ments are too closely written for college students 
to read. I suspect that this would be quite 3 
surprise to Hamilton, Madison, Jefferson, and 
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Lincoln. What Hamilton, Madison, and Jay 
wrote for the newspapers can’t be understood in 
American colleges today; the debates Lincoln 
and Douglas carried on before small town audi- 
ences in Illinois are over the heads of youth 
educated in modern schools, 


HIS widespread defeatism about the ability 
of students to think and to read strikes me 
as extremely dangerous. It attacks the basic prem- 
ise of democracy that one can expect the average 
person to think and hence to act intelligently. 
If American youth cannot be educated beyond 
the crudest levels of literacy, or if their reading 
habits cannot bé raised above newspaper level, 
it is hard to see how we, as teachers, can claim 
to be preparing them to grapple with such grave 
and involved public issues as the control of 
atomic energy, the public control of labor dis- 
putes, or relations with Russia. Yet the ability 
of the average citizen to grasp and understand 
what is involved in these things is essential if 
democracy is to be more than a process of voting 
the rascals out at peaks of public frustration. The 
job of developing citizens for our times is to 
equip them to take an active and intelligent part 
in the discussion and resolution of public issues. 
To accept the defeatism and pessimism with 
which we now approach the fundamental tasks of 
teaching students to read and to think about im- 
portant problems is to hold that Jefferson and 
the Founding Fathers were probably wrong 
about people being able to govern themselves. 
We can probably agree on the fact that few 
high school graduates read material of the qual- 
ity found in Harpers or the Atlantic Monthly— 
two out of a hundred was the figure arrived at 
in a thorough study of education in New York 
State before the war. I am convinced, however, 
that the fault is with our teaching far more than 
with our students. To be sure, there are those 
who do not learn readily from books, and there 
are those whose skills are almost wholly in the 
realm of manipulating things rather than ideas. 
But we have been so absorbed with the prob- 
lems created by this minority that we have failed 
to develop a program which will challenge and 
hold the interest of the student of average ability 
and above. 


ONSIDER for a moment the fate of a stu- 
dent taking a required course in civics or 
American government. He is handed a textbook, 
told to read the first chapter, and be ready for a 
quiz on Wednesday. The style is of a kind that 


no one ever reads voluntarily—heavy-type head- 
ings followed by a description of how a bill goes 
through Congress or by stodgy moralizing on the 
student’s patriotic duties. It is an unusual text 
indeed if the student is asked to follow an argu- 
ment or to think about anything. As a matter of 
fact, any book that argues for or against any- 
thing is apt to be taboo in many jurisdictions. 
It might not be impartial, and it might corrupt 
the minds of the young. We insure that nothing 
happens to their minds by limiting their reading 
to purely descriptive material and requiring only 
that they memorize enough to pass an objective 
examination. The method is basically authori- 
tarian, the results are superficial, and the student 
is bored. If he reads the text at all, he is likely 
to come out convinced that government is the 
dullest of all possible subjects. If he refuses to 
read the text—a defensible position in many cases 
—he is used as evidence of the difficulties faced 
in mass education and the hunt is on for more 
simple texts with fewer ideas in them. Finally, 
we hold solemn conferences to discover why 
high school graduates read so poorly and have 
so little interest in political affairs. 

Perhaps this is overdrawn a little, and it is 
admittedly unfair to a growing company of social 
studies teachers who labor to relate classroom 
work to current problems, who use supplemen- 
tary reading in good books and magazines, and 
who otherwise endeavor to breathe life into 
civics and social studies courses. But the fact 
remains that what they do is largely in spite of, 
not with the help of, the textbook. It is added 
work, often reserved for especially ambitious or 
outstanding students. It takes a truly unusual 
student to rise above the material he is required 
to read in most civics and government courses. 


T SEEMS to me fairly obvious that if we are 
going to interest students in politics and 
civic affairs our teaching materials must them- 
selves be interesting. If we want them to think 
critically about public issues, we must pave the 
way by using materials which call for thought. 
If we want them to be informed citizens, we must 
accustom them to reading books and articles 
which advance and defend an argument on an 
intelligent level. Finally, if we want them to 
understand democratic government, and why 
democracy is the best form of government, we 
must go to material which has something im- 
portant to say about the subject. 
On all of these counts, I submit that the truly 
important documents in the development of 
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American democracy are infinitely more valu- 
able than the average text. Simply to mention 
the writings of Franklin, Tom Paine, Jefferson, 
Adams, Hamilton, Marshall, De Tocqueville, 
Thoreau, Emerson, Lincoln, Henry Adams, Lin- 
coln Steffens, Walter Lippmann, Woodrow Wil- 
son, Herbert Hoover, and Franklin D. Roosevelt 
is to call attention to the wealth of significant 
and contrasting material that can be used, These 
writers, with few exceptions, are lucid and in- 
teresting. They discuss important problems of 
government and they shed a bright light on the 
development of democracy in America. They 
differ with each other, but on the level of in- 
telligent argument which we should be en- 
deavoring to cultivate among tomorrow’s citizens. 
In demanding that the reader accompany them 
through a rational analysis of a problem they 
will stimulate thought, almost without student 
realization of what is happening. 

If you jump to the conclusion that these 
writers have nothing to tell us, because they 
wrote in times other than our own, it must be 
because you haven’t read them. One does not 
read these books and documents because they are 
historically interesting. One reads them because 
the problems they discuss are vividly with us 
today and will be when today’s students assume 
the full obligations of citizenship. The Federalist 
points out with startling clarity that the greatest 
potential weakness of the new Federal Govern- 
ment will be the danger of faction, with special 
interests gaining precedence over the common 
good. That analysis gives new meaning to a dis- 
cussion of what happened in the last Congress. 
De Tocqueville’s penetrating comments on the 
American mind, on the dangers of a large stand- 
ing army to a democracy, and other aspects of 
the American scene will stimulate some real 
thought about universal military training, to 
mention one example. 

We are all aware of the criticism and diffi- 
culties that may befall a teacher who directly 
tackles current public issues in the classroom— 
issues like OPA, universal military training, 
communism, etc. The reading of great political 
tracts and the writings of great men is largely 
beyond such criticism. Who can take you to task 
successfully for reading Jefferson, Hamilton, 
Thoreau, or Lincoln? Yet these men discuss 
problems which are alive and highly controver- 
sial when put in their modern setting. They are 
excellent points of departure for the discussion 
of controversial questions, and the student will 
often make the application himself. 


EEDLESS to say, the influence of the men 
I have mentioned, and of their writings, on 
our institutions and our ideas about government 
has been tremendous. An appreciation of how we 
got where we are is itself an indispensable part 
of education. These are the sources of such 
understanding, and no glib generality about 
either the men or their ideas will suffice. Eduv- 
cation purporting to make citizens for American 
democracy is a farce when teachers who know 
these men and ideas only at second hand them- 
selves, try to teach the young with the aid of a 
second or third hand discussion in a badly 
written text. All too often our greatest political 
and social thinkers are only names dimly identi- 
fied with some phrase like “radical,” “idealist,” 
or “reactionary.” At the risk of an even more 
unsavory label, I suggest that no one who has not 
read at least some of the writings of each of the 
men mentioned should be permitted to teach 
civics or American government in our high 
schools or colleges. 


ET me be clear on one thing. I am not sug- 
gesting that all the writers I mentioned 
could be read satisfactorily in high school. Some 
like Paine, Emerson, and Lincoln certainly 
could, and often are at present. Some could not. 
A highly useful area of study lies in determining 
which of the great political documents America 
has produced can best be used in the secondary 
schools. Another area, which demands more ac 
tion than study, is modifying our teacher-training 
programs to include adequate preparation for 
handling materials of this kind. 

None of the writers I mentioned are too diff 
cult for average college students. We have fresh- 
men reading such writers, and others even more 
difficult, right now at Kansas State College. 
These are not select groups of students, and 
their failures are running no higher than for 
other kinds of work. They are finding a new 
experience in following serious writing, and get- 
ting a great kick out of actually being asked to 
think for themselves rather than to recite an 
answer from the text or the lecture notes. There 
is no question that they can read such writing 
and that they find it more interesting than the 
textbook and lecture routine. 

In brief, we cannot make free minds and free 
men by using materials and techniques that are 
authoritarian, superficial, or boring. Materials 
with none of these limitations are available for 
the taking. Why should we not adapt our tech 
niques to make use of them? 
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Kentucky Council 


The Kentucky Council for the Social Studies 
will hold its annual spring meeting in Louis- 
ville on April 17, in connection with the state 
meeting of the Kentucky Education Association. 
There will be a luncheon meeting and an after- 
noon session to which all interested persons are 
cordially invited. Robert E. Keohane will speak 
on “Developing Critical Thinking on Social 
Issues.” 

The January, 1947 issue of The Council Cour- 
ier, edited by Ellis F. Hartford, contains a de- 
scription of the annual fall meeting of the 
K.C.S.S. at which Hugh M. Shafer of Morehead 
State Teachers College spoke on “Next Steps in 
Social Studies Curriculum Development in Ken- 
tucky,” and Hambleton Tapp of the State De- 
partment of Education presented the case for a 
new state constitution. An article entitled “Let’s 
Teach Kentucky” by Ellis F. Hartford points 
out the desirability of teaching more about Ken- 
tucky’s human and natural resources and sug- 
gests that the place to begin is with teacher edu- 
cation. Another article “Scanning Social Educa- 
tion” states succinctly the value of Social Edu- 
cation to social studies teachers. Informal notes 
and some suggested materials for social studies 
teachers complete the issue. 


Officers of the Kentucky Council for 1947: ° 


president, Lucile Chapman, Ashland; vice-presi- 
dent, Hugh M. Shafer, Morehead State Teachers 
College; secretary-treasurer, Lee B. Gaither, Cyn- 
thiana; directors: Clarence P. Denman, Western 
Kentucky State Teachers College; A. R. Cooper, 
Vine Grove; Mildred Tibbits, Louisville; and 
Pauline Hilliard, Lexington. E.F.H. 


N.C.S.S.—A.A.S.A. 


The National Council for the Social Studies 
held a meeting in Atlantic City in connection 
with the Annual Meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. Two sessions 
were held. At the afternoon meeting on March 
1, the theme was The Social Studies Curriculum 
Faces the Future. The meeting was chaired by 
Stanley E. Dimond, first vice-president of the 
N.C.S.S.; Erling M. Hunt, Editor of Social Edu- 
cation, spoke on ““The Secondary School Curricu- 
lum” and Mary A. Adams, Assistant Superin- 
tendent, Elementary Education, Baltimore, 


spoke on “The Elementary School Curriculum.” 
At the Luncheon Meeting on March 3, chaired 
by W. Linwood Chase, president of the N.C.S.S., 
the theme was Teaching International Rela- 
tions. William G. Carr, Secretary, Educational 
Policies Commission, spoke on “Education for 
International Understanding” and Joseph Kise, 
Consultant to the Committee on International 
Relations, National Education Association, 
spoke on “The N.E.A. Study on Education for 
World Understanding: Some Preliminary Find- 
ings and Recommendations.” 


Rhode Island 


The current officers of the Rhode Island So- 
cial Studies Association are: president, Avis G. 
Marden, Rhode Island College of Education; 
vice-president, Howard C. Olsen, East Provi- 
dence Senior High School; Secretary-treasurer, 
Rev. Emerson K. Hall, Valentine Almy School. 

E.K.H. 


Long Island 


At the November meeting of the Long Island 
Social Studies Council, Howard R. Anderson 
explained the services teachers may obtain from 
the U. S. Office of Education. He also outlined 
briefly three general problems of teaching in the 
field of social studies: to develop world under- 
standing, to do critical thinking, and to become 
skilled in cooperation and democratic proce- 
dures. At the December meeting, Erling M. Hunt 
spoke on the topic, “The Slow Learner.” He 
explained that in many cases the slow learner is 
merely a different learner; and that the visual 
aids so frequently found helpful to the student 
who is not primarily interested in gaining an 
education through reading, are equally beneficial 
to the student who reads fluently. Also that the 
attitude of the teacher toward children is fully 
as important as the skill of the teacher if these 
“different” learners are to make successful prog- 
ress. 

For the early spring meeting a workshop din- 
ner-meeting is being planned by Mr. Steinberg, 
at which solutions will be sought for some of 
the problems of teaching social studies. At the 
fourth meeting of the year, Mildred F. McChes- 
ney, Supervisor of Social Studies of New York 
State, will be the speaker. F.A.G. 
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A.P.S.A.—N.C.S.S. 


The National Council for the Social Studies 
held two joint meetings with the American Po- 
litical Science Association in Cleveland on De- 
cember 29. At the breakfast meeting the main 
talk was given by Howard White of Miami Uni- 
versity on “What the Professional Political Sci- 
entist Can Do to Assist Social Studies Teachers 
in the Secondary Schools.” Professor White re- 
ported on the work of the Social Studies Com- 
mittee of the A.P.S.A. for the past year, empha- 
sizing the work of the subcommittee on visual 
aids, and announced the merger of the Social 
Studies Committee with the Committee on Un- 
dergraduate Instruction, Other members of the 
Social Studies Committee who spoke briefly, in- 
cluded Richard G. Browne, chairman of the so- 
cial science department of Illinois State Normal 
University, Hilda M. Watters of Western Illinois 
State Teachers College, and the chairman, Rob- 
ert E. Keohane, College of the University of Chi- 
cago. Allen Y. King of Cleveland, who, in co- 
operation with Professor Browne, had planned 
the program, spoke briefly on several of the 
topics covered in Professor White’s address. He 
stressed the need of secondary school social stud- 
ies teachers for a series of authoritative pam- 
phlets in the field of civic education. For the most 
complete article covering the general subject of 
the meeting, teachers should read Professor 
White’s article “Political Science and the Social 
Studies,” in the American Political Science Re- 
view for last October. 

At the section meeting on “Atomic Energy and 
Social Education” the speakers were the atomic 
scientist Joseph H. Rush, secretary-treasurer of 
the Federation of American Scientists and for- 
merly associated with the Oak Ridge project, and 
Charles W. Merrifield of the University of Den- 
ver and executive secretary of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Conference on Atomic Energy. Clyde F. 
Varner of the John Marshall High School, Cleve- 
land, and president of the Greater Cleveland 
Council for the Social Studies, presided, and 
Robert E. Keohane served as secretary. Dr. Rush 
began by emphasizing the urgency of the prob- 
lem and the necessity for international control. 
He exploded some popular misconceptions, such 
as: (1) the belief that the United States has or 
could have an effective monopoly on A-bombs, 
(2) the general overrating of the possibilities of 
cheaper power in the near future, if ever, (3) and 
the assumption of the practical possibility soon 
of using other materials than uranium and tho- 
rium for nuclear fission. Since the A-bomb has 


made effective military defense impossible, Dr, 
Rush explained, the basic problem is how to pre. 
vent another war through the implementation 
internationally of the Acheson-Lilienthal Re. 
port. The atomic scientists have already under. 
taken to promote desirable legislation and to op- 
pose undesirable bills concerning freedom of 
scientific research, to carry on preliminary stud- 
ies of practical methods of world control, to initi- 
ate a widespread educational program on atomic 
control and related matters, and to organize 
American scientists around a broad social pur- 
pose. He ended with some suggestions for “next 
steps” and called upon the social scientists to un- 
dertake work in this field of social education. 
Mr. Merrifield’s paper was concerned with the 
kind of social education which, in his opinion, 
was necessary if mankind were going to avoid 
large-scale destruction and a probable reversion 
to a more primitive social order. He called fora 
freeing of education from traditional forms of 
indoctrination and for a reclassifying of the so- 
cial sciences along more functional lines, and ex- 
pressed the belief that we must achieve a scien- 
tific theory of social values. R.E.K. 


Contributing Members 


Since the names were last listed in the Novem- 
ber issue of Social Education, many individuals 
have continued on, or have joined, the roll of 
Contributing Members of the National Council 
for the Social Studies. These members have paid 
$5.00 for their annual dues instead of the $3.00 
subscribing membership fee, although there is no 
difference in the privileges of such membership. 
This extra financial assistance is of great value 
to the Council in carrying out its program under 
existing conditions of greatly increased costs of 
printing. The officers and directors of the Na 
tional Council wish to express their apprecia- 
tion to these contributing members for their 
help: Walker Brown, Mae Drescher, George H. 
Slappey, J. Richard Wilmeth, P. A. Knowlton, 
Edith L. Birkett, Mary H. Rumsey, Clifton B. 
Worthen, Emma R. Trenk, Mary H. Wilson, 
Louis Armstrong, Eunice Johns, Paul Seehausen, 
Margaret MacElfatrick, Western Reserve Acad- 
emy, Elbert W. Burr, Clarence Fielstra, W. Lin- 
wood Chase, Florise Hunsucker, Harriet S. Cut 
ter, Eleanor Florance, Henry DeYoung, H. C. 
Thomas, O. E. Geppert, Ethel Ray, Everett Augs 
purger, Edith E. Starratt, P. W. Slocum, William 
A. Hamm, Cecil D. Steinberg, Ida Lee Barger, 
Dorothy Merideth, Erling M. Hunt, Clara M. 
Thurber, Mary A. Wheeler, Elizabeth T. Newell, 
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Cyril L. Stout, J. B. Kuhler, Robert C. Gilling- 
ham, Merl R. Eppse, Philo C. Dunsmore, C. W. 
Gamer, Sister M. Catherine Joseph, R. H. Por- 
ter, Mary E. Eyre, Bethania Tucker, Ralph A. 
Brown, Kenneth Fulkerson, Beatrice Stone Tra- 
vers, John H. Haefner, Fremont P. Wirth, Don- 
ald C. Ball, I. James Quillen, Roscoe F. Haining, 
Harry J. Carman, O. L. Enstad, Gladys P. Miller, 
Roy W. Hatch, Ella A. Hawkinson, Mary E. 
Knight, Cecelia R. Irvine, Ruth Wood Gavian, 
Richard E. Thursfield, Gertrude M. Lewis, Ver- 
ena L. White, Ethel M. Ray, Aileen Ross, Hilda 
Taba, Clarence P. Denman, Laura T. Ullrick, 
Gail Farber, and Helen C, Phillips. 


Kansas Council 


The Kansas Council for the Social Studies met 
in Wichita on February 1. C. P. Neis of Coffey- 
ville, vice-president of the K.C.S.S. presided at 
the opening meeting at which W. Francis Eng- 
lish, second vice-president of the National Coun- 
cil, spoke on “Democracy Demands Action.” 
This was followed by four discussion groups as 
follows: “Curriculum Revision” led by Robena 
Pringle of Topeka; “Education for the Atomic 
Age” led by Cloy S. Hobson of Planeview; “‘In- 
tercultural Education” led by Della Warden of 
Emporia; and “Psychology and Human Rela- 
tions” led by Anne Andrews of Wichita. At the 
luncheon meeting Julia Emery, president of the 
Kansas Council, presided. Jessica Smith of 
Wichita spoke on “Pilgrimage to Plymouth: Re- 
port of the Boston Convention of the National 
Council for the Social Studies.” W. Francis Eng- 
lish discussed the work of the National Council 
and plans for the twenty-seventh Annual Meet- 
ing to be held in St. Louis, November 27-29, 
1947. At the business meeting, Julia Emery and 
Robena Pringle were re-elected president and 
secretary-treasurer. A. E. Maag and Rena Gil- 
sun were elected to the executive board. R.P. 


Atomic Age Unit 


A resource unit for teachers in secondary 
schools, Living in the Atomic Age, has been pre- 
pared under the editorship of Harold C. Hand, 
and under the auspices of the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research of the University of Illinois. The 
unit includes pupil questions, suggested learn- 
ing experiences, and a selected bibliography. 

This bulletin is available at 20 cents a copy 
and should be ordered from The Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6. Send cash 
with orders for less than $1.00. 


Citizenship Education 


On Saturday, May g the afternoon session of 
the Midwest Conference of Political Scientists 
will be devoted to the topic “Citizenship Educa- 
tion for Today and Tomorrow.” The program 
includes leading high school, teachers college, 
college, and university teachers of government, 
with major emphasis upon the role of political 
materials in the general education of American 
youth for effective citizenship. All social studies 
teachers who are interested in this subject are 
cordially invited to attend. The meetings will be 
held on the campus of the University of Notre 
Dame, near South Bend, Indiana. 

The two Saturday afternoon speakers will be 
Elmer Pflieger of the Detroit Citizenship Study, 
and Robert A. Walker, Director of the Institute 
for Citizenship at Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan. There will be a number of round tables 
on next steps in the teaching of government in 
high school; the general social science course on 
the junior college level; teaching international 
relations in high school and college; and training 
teachers of government for high school and col- 
lege; other round tables may be added later. 

A larger program, which begins Friday eve- 
ning, May 2 and ends on Sunday morning, May 
4 includes discussion of recent regional develop- 
ments in government, American foreign policy 
and international relations, and of government, 
labor and business. Teachers who are interested 
are cordially invited to attend all of these meet- 
ings. 

For further information address Robert E. 
Keohane, The College, The University of Chi- 
cago. 


Social Sciences in Mexico 


We have recently received a prospectus of a 
new quarterly magazine titled: The Social Sci- 
ences in Mexico, and News About the Social Sci- 
ences in South and Central America. “The pur- 
pose of the Journal,” the prospectus states, “‘is 
to make better known in the non-Spanish speak- 
ing countries the contribution of Mexico to the 
social sciences, It wants to make available, in 
English, articles and studies by outstanding so- 
cial scientists, and all relevant information con- 
cerning the status, the progress and the achieve- 
ments of all these important fields of research.” 

Each issue of the Journal will contain from 
120 to 140 pages, and the subscription is $3.50 
a year. For further information address: Dr. 
Laszlo Radvanyi, Donato Guerra 1, Desp. 207, 
Mexico, D.F., Mexico. 
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International Organization 


The World Peace Foundation, 40 Mount Ver- 
non Street, Boston 8, announces a new publica- 
tion to be titled International Organization. It 
will appear three times a year; the first number 
was published last February. Subscription is 
$3.50. 

Volume 1, number 1, ran to 220 pages, and 
subsequent issues are expected to carry at least 
160 pages. Each issue will include: interpretive 
articles on significant developments in the field 
of international organization, factual summaries 
of the meetings of all major international organ- 
izations, selected bibliography, and documents 
of major importance. It is apparent that the files 
of this magazine will be important sources for 
an understanding and analysis of developments 
in the area. As such, it should be in every second- 
ary school and college library which has room to 
keep the back files, and available to teachers in- 
terested in stimulating a greater pupil interest in 
world organization. 


Summer School Sessions 

University of London: A holiday course in 
English for foreign students will be held by the 
University of London from July 18 to August 
15. 

Students may attend for the whole four weeks 
or just the first two or last two weeks. Since only 
a limited number of students can be accommo- 
dated, preference will be given to those wishing 
to attend the full four week course. The cost of 
tuition and board and room for four weeks will 
run approximately $85. Applications should be 
sent as early as possible to: Holiday Course, De- 
partment of Extra-Mural Studies, University of 
London, Imperial Institute Road, South Ken- 
sington, London, S.W.7, England. 

American University: The Third Summer In- 
stitute on the United States in World Affairs will 
be conducted by The American University in 
Washington, D.C., June 16 through July 25. 
Teachers who wish to attend the Institute either 
as auditors or as students for graduate credit 
should write as soon as possible to: Walter E. 
Myer, Director, Institute on the United States in 
World Affairs, 1733 K Street, N.W., Washington 
6. 


In Other Magazines 


Volume 1, number 1, of American Heritage 
made its appearance in February. Sponsored by 
the American Association for State and Local 
History, it will be published quarterly. The first 


number contains a survey of the present staty 
of local history in the schools, a discussion of th 
problems a state historical society must face jy 
starting a junior program, and very helpful Sug. 
gestions for “exploring the environment.” |; 
also has a section on the activities of various his 
torical associations and museums, and a listing of 
books and periodicals of value in studying loc 
history. Teachers interested in this magazine 
and in the use of local history, should write ty 
Miss Mary E. Cunningham, Cooperstown, Ney 
York. 

The February Clearing House contains fou 
articles of more than usual interest to social 
studies teachers. William Isaacs and Jules Ko 
lodny present a six-step plan for making clas. 
room discussions more practical and resultful, in 
“Dynamics of Classroom Discussion.” Lorett, 
Klee tells how the Ithaca, New York, course in 
world history is built upon a unit on the United 
Nations, in “Unit on the UN: Keystone of 
Ithaca’s World History Course.” In “Social 
Studies Classes Revive Student Government,’ 
Elinor Peterson describes a situation in which 
discussion became practical and constructive. 
Lyle Martin calls for a wide variety of activity 
in teaching current affairs in “Current Events 
Quiz, Panel Town Meeting, Discussion.” 

The Winter number of the Journal of Negro 
Education contains two articles of interest to 
teachers and students of American history. Jane 
Lyman has written on “Jefferson and Negro 
Slavery,” and Luveta Gresham about the “Col- 
onization Proposals for Free Negroes and Con- 
trabands During the Civil War.” 

The December issue of The Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review contains some unusually fine 
articles and reviews. Earle Ross’ “A Generation 
of Prairie Historiography” is very fine and might 
be used to supplement the forthcoming Yearbook 
of the National Council. Teachers will be in 
terested in Robert Keohane’s “The Use of Pri- 
mary Sources in the Teaching of Local and State 
History in High School.” The book review sec 
tion is worth the attention of teachers of Ameri: 
can history. 





All social studies teachers and social studies organiz- 
tions are invited to send in material for these columns. 
Send in notes on the activities of your school or organiz- 
tion and other items of general interest to social studies 
teachers, Mail your material as early as possible to Merrill 
F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, National Council for 
the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing: 
ton 6. Contributors to this issue: Ellis F. Hartford, Emer- 
son K. Hall, Flora A. Gunnerson, Robert E. Keohane, and 
Robena Pringle. 
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Pamphlets and Government Publications 
Ralph Adams Brown 








Intercultural Education 


In her excellent article in the March issue of 
Social Education, Miss Kelty decried the tend- 
ency of people in education to oversell them- 
selves on that phase or activity which is receiv- 
ing the current attention and consequently neg- 
lect the aspects previously emphasized. There 
seems to be a tendency, at the present time, to feel 
that the attention paid to intercultural education 
in the past years has solved that problem for all 
time, and that it can, accordingly, be pushed into 
the background in attacking the problems of the 
future. This attitude is extremely unfortunate. 
A return to normalcy can be as disastrous in the 
educational world as in the political arena. 

Two organizations which have done a great 
deal to further forbearance and understanding 
are the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, Inc., and the American Jewish Committee. 
Teachers would do wéll to have their names 
placed on the mailing lists of these two groups, 
and thus keep informed of new publications as 
they appear. 

The National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, includes 
the following among its currently available pub- 
lications: 

One Father, One Destiny, One Dignity: Sermons by Priest, 
Minister, Rabbi. Free. 

A Community’s Total War Against Prejudice, by Alice L. 
Halligan. Free. 

A Festival of Lights. Free. 

Race? What the Scientists Say, compiled by Caroline Sing- 
er. Approved by Dr. Fay-Cooper Cole, Dr. Ralph Linton 
and Dr. Harry L. Shapiro. g cents. 

The Growth of Good Will; A Sketch of Protestant- 
Catholic-Jewish Relations, by Everett R. Clinchy. 10 
cents. 

The World We Want to Live In, by Everett R. Clinchy. 
10 cents. 

Religion and the Good Society, edited by Benson Y. Lan- 
dis. 25 cents. This is an introduction to the social teach- 
ings of Judaism, Catholicism and Protestantism. It 
would be extremely valuable for any teacher working 
with comparative religion, or with the religious basis for 
democracy. 

Liberty Documents, edited by Edward Frank Humphrey. 
10 cents. This gives a survey of what twelve of our great 
national leaders (from Lord Baltimore to Daniel Web- 
ster), one of our more famous group organizations (the 
Committee of Correspondence), and one of our great 
civil documents (the Virginia Statute of Religious 


Liberty) have had to say on the subject of religious 
freedom. This should prove especially helpful and sug- 
gestive to any teacher organizing a course in American 
history by topics rather than chronologically. 

Building Bridges Between Groups That Differ in Faith, 
Race, Culture, by John H. Elliott. 25 cents. This is help- 
ful, descriptive, and practical. 

Copies of the March, 1945, issue of the Harvard Educa- 
tional Review can be purchased from this organization 
for 75 cents. The entire issue is devoted to intercultural 
education, and it contains extremely valuable material 
for teachers at any level from the elementary school 
through college. 


The American Jewish Committee, 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, issues a great many leaf- 
lets—reprints of various magazine articles and 
radio broadcasts. Most of these are free. Mrs. 
Dorothy M. Nathan of the Community Service 
Department will be glad to supply any teacher 
with information about the work of the National 
Institute of Social Relations. The following ma- 
terials can be obtained from this organization: 
Democracy for All, by Helen Parker Mudgett. 20 cents. 

This is a study program now being used in the general 

extension course at the University of Minnesota. It con- 

tains materials for a series of meetings, lists of questions, 
and reading references. 

The Myth That Threatens America. 5, cents. This consists 
of a series of discussions of stereotypes based on speeches 
by Rex Stout, Eric Johnston, Dr. Margaret Mead, John 
Roy Carlson and Christopher LaFarge. Effective tech- 
niques for using the materials are suggested. 


Reading Ladders for Human _ Relations 
(American Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington 6. $1.00) is the first publica- 
tion to result from the project on Intergroup 
Education in Cooperating Schools. This 67-page 
pamphlet contains annotated reading lists 
grouped under eight headings: Patterns of Fam- 
ily Life; Rural-Urban Contrasts; Economic Dif- 
ferences; Differences Between Generations; Ad- 
justments to New Places and Situations; How It 
Feels to Grow Up; Belonging to Groups; Ex- 
periences of Acceptance and Rejection. 

Hilda Taba is director of the project. The 
following, taken from Miss Taba’s preface, 
should give social studies teachers some idea of 
the nature and importance of this booklet: 

Reading Ladders for Human Relations is the first 


pamphlet in the Work in Progress Series. It is planned 
that the publications in this series will be tentative ma- 
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terials useful to teachers while the work in the project 
is still in progress. By and large they represent ideas, tools, 
and techniques which are by no means perfected and 
which, through a wider distribution than is possible for 
mimeographed materials, might invite further experimen- 
tations and appraisal. These pamphlets are offered, there- 
fore, as tentative materials and not as perfected reports. 

One important function of education in human rela- 
tions is the extension of sensitivity towards people, their 
values, and their ways of living. Besides direct experience 
with people of diverse background, books, especially 
drama and fiction, can serve this purpose. We feel they 
can be used to increase the ability ‘to put oneself in other 
person’s shoes,’ to enhance critical thinking about the 
realities of life, and to expand familiarity with people 
and their ways. As we explored these ways of using books, 
a need arose to assemble such materials and to make the 
explorations of one group available to all interested 
groups. The Reading Ladders developed out of the search 
for such materials. They are primarily intended for teach- 
ers in the cooperating schools. We hope, however, that 
other teachers interested in human relations will find them 
of some use. 


The Community Relations Council, 15th floor, 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, offers free 
copies of an 80-page pamphlet entitled Counter- 
attack: Scapegoats or Solutions, by M. J. Cohen 
and M. B. Fagan; and also offers free copies of a 
small, well illustrated pamphlet entitled The 
Face at the Window. 

The Youthbuilders, Inc., 120 East 16th Street, 


New York 3, offer a free pamphlet entitled Meth- 
ods and Results in Inter-Group Education. 


Forests and The Soil 


The Forest Service, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, has several pub- 
lications of interest to social studies teachers. The 
first three listed are free, and may be obtained 
directly from the Forest Service. The others 
should be ordered from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25. The price of each of these is 
indicated, after the title: 


Don’t Kill the Forest Goose; Forests Are Wealth. 

Great Forest Fires of America, by John D. Guthrie. 

Forest Service Films Available on Loan for Educational 
Purposes. 

Our Forests: What They Are and What They Mean to Us, 
by C. E. Randall and M. F. Heisley. Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 162. 10 cents. 

Forestry and Permanent Prosperity, by R. F. Hammatt. 
Mis. Pub. No. 247. 5 cents. 

The Work of the U.S. Forestry Service. Misc. Pub. No. 2go. 
10 cents. 

Living and Forest Lands. Misc. Pub. No. 388. 10 cents. 

What Are We Aiming At? A Forest Conservation Pro- 
gram. 5 cents. 

Water and Our Forests, by Bernard Frank and Clifford 
Betts. Misc. Pub. No. 600. 10 cents. 

Community Forests. 10 cents. This is the illustrated story 
of dozens of town and city forests. This could be ex- 


tremely valuable in any class considering community 
improvements and possible community action. Teacher 
of social studies, especially in the elementary and junior 
high grades, who believe that there is real value in the 
stimulation of community action and active citizenship 
participation, would do well to examine this 36-page 
pamphlet. 


Some Miscellaneous Pamphlets 


A Housing Program for America, by Charles Abrams. One 
of the L.I.D. Pamphlet Series. The League for In. 
dustrial Democracy, 112 East igth Street, New York s. 
25 cents. Teachers of survey courses and modern prob- 
lems would do well to write for a list of the entire 
series. 

“American Bride in England,” January issue of the 
British Magazine. 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 2. 
25 cents per copy; $3.00 a year. 

Can Science Save Us? by George A. Lundberg. Longman, 
Green and Co., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York. $1.00 in 
paper; $1.75 in cloth. A sociology professor at the Uni- 
versity of Washington discusses the scientific method 
as applied to social problems, and expresses the belief 
that this method contains our best hope of realizing the 
better society that we all desire. 

Cross-Currents in the Philippines, by Bernard Seeman and 
Laurence Salisbury American Council, Institute of Pa 
cific Relations. 1 East 54th Street, New York 12. 25 cent. 

Do You Want to Join the United Nations? and How to 
Set Up A Peoples Section Discussion Group. American 
Association for the United Nations, 45 East 65th Street, 
New York 21. Free. 

Social and Industrial Peacemaking; A Quaker Program. 
American Friends Service Committee, 20 South 1eth 
Street, Philadelphia 7. Free. 

Toward Racial Integration. The January 15th issue of 
Social Action. Council for Social Action, Congregational 
Christian Churches, 289 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 
15 cents. 

World Organization; An Annotated Bibliography. Seventh 
Revised Edition, December, 1946. Woodrow Wilson 
Memorial Library, 45 East 65th Street, New York 21. 10 
cents. 


Some Miscellaneous Government 
Publications 


The following pamphlets should prove of in- 
terest and value to teachers in certain of the so 
cial studies areas. “GPO” used after a title, and 
before a price, indicates that the publication 
should be purchased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25. 

A New Instrument of U.S. Foreign Policy, by Assistant 
Secretary of State Benton. GPO. 10 cents. 

Digest of the Functions of Federal Agencies; revised Sep 
tember, 1946. Free. Division of Public Inquiries, Govert 
ment Information Service, Bureau of the Budget, Wash 
ington. 

How to Build a Unit of Work, by Ruth G. Strickland 
Bulletin 1946, No. 5, U.S. Office of Education. GPO. 15 
cents. This is an extremely valuable pamphlet for 
elementary school teachers, and should prove of help 
to teachers at any level who are interested in unit com 
struction. 
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International Health Conference, Ithaca, New York, June 
19 to July 22, 1946. The report of the United States 
delegation, including the final act and related docu- 
ments. Department of State Publication 2703. GPO. 35 
cents. 145 pages. 

The Nurnberg Judgment; A Summary. Department of 
State Publication 2727; European Series 19. GPO. 10 
cents. 

Proposals Relating to the Statistical Function of the U.S. 
Office of Education. Bulletin 1946, No. 2. GPO. 10 cents. 

Radio Script Catalog; fifth edition. GPO. 25 cents. This 
is an annotated catalog of the radio scripts available 
from the Educational Script and Transcription Ex- 
change of the U.S. Office of Education. Commissioner 
Studebaker, in the preface, states that “The sharing of 
successfully produced scripts provides a simple means 
of insuring program quality for those not always fortu- 
nate enough to have their own corps of trained script 
writers and producers.” 

Statistical Abstract of the United States—r946. GPO $2.25. 
This belongs in the school library, along with such 
publications as the U.S. Government Manual. 

The United States Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program 
and the Proposed International Trade Organization: A 
Summary of background information. Free. Office of 
Public Affairs, Department of State, Washington. This 
is a 15-page booklet of value to teachers studying the 
problem of world trade. 

The United States Plan for Foreign Relief in 1947. Free. 
Office of Public Affairs, Department of State, Washing- 
ton. 

The United States and Economic Collaboration Among the 
Countries of Europe. Department of State Publication 
2680; European Series 20. GPO. 10 cents. 

The United States and the United Nations. Report Series 
7. Department of State Publication 2735. GPO. 45 cents. 
“Report by the President of the United States on the 
activities of the United Nations and the participation of 
the United States therein for the calendar year 1946, 
submitted to the Congress pursuant to section 4 of the 
United Nations Participation Act of 1945.” This 220- 
page book is extremely valuable for teachers or stu- 
dents interested in world cooperation and/or world 
government. 

Use of Training Aids in the Armed Forces. Bulletin 1945, 
No. 9. GPO. 10 cents. Sub-titled Some Implications for 
Civilian Education of the Use of Aids and Devices in the 
Training Program of the Armed Services, this is a re- 
port of the committee on military training aids and 
instructional materials, sponsored by the U.S. Office of 
Education. 


Bantams 


The paper-covered books which are now so 
common in drug stores and “five and tens” are 
hardly in the pamphlet class, but perhaps their 
two-bit price qualifies them for some mention in 
this department. Several of the publishers have 
issued books which should prove aids to the li- 
brary and reading program of social studies teach- 
ers. Among these is Bantam Books, Inc., 1107 
Broadway, New York 10. I’m sure your local drug 
or cigar store carries their books, and among 
those of possible interest to you are the following: 


Only Yesterday, the Fabulous Twenties, by Frederick 
Lewis Allen. 

Citizen Tom Paine, by Howard Fast. 

Life on the Mississippi, by Mark ‘Twain. 

The Captain from Connecticut, by C. S. Forester. 

The Grapes of Wrath, by John Steinbeck. 

Wind, Sand and Stars, by Antoine de Saint-Exupéry. 

A Bell for Adano, by John Hershey. 

The Cold Journey, by Grace Zaring Stone. 

The Lives of a Bengal Lancer, by Francis Yeats-Brown. 


NPA 


The National Planning Association is an independent, 
non-political, non-profit organization, established in 1934. 
Those who participate in the activities of NPA believe 
that the tendency to break up into pressure groups is one 
of the most grave, disintegrating forces in our national 
life. America’s number one problem is that of getting 
agriculture, business, government, labor, and the profes- 
sions to work together for common objectives: opportunity, 
security, rising standards of living, and respect for human 
rights. Only through joint democratic efforts can pro- 


* grams be devised which support and sustain each other 


in the national interest. 


The above is taken from the foreword of one of 
NPA’s pamphlets, and is an official expression of 
their philosophy and purpose. The NPA is an 
organization which merits the attention of all 
social studies teachers. Especially is this true of 
its Planning Pamphlets. The latest number in this 
series is enclosed in a jacket which contains de- 
tailed explanations of the way in which the 
pamphlets can be used as the basis for adult dis- 
cussion. This would be equally useful for the 
classroom. This jacket also contains discussion 
questions and a bibliography of additional 
source material. The following titles are still 
available from the National Planning Associa- 
tion, 800 2ist Street, N.W., Washington 6. The 
price is 25 cents per copy, with quantity dis- 
counts: 


No. 56 Dare Farmers Risk Abundance? 

Nos. 54-55 The Big Four in Germany (50 cents) 

No. 53 Recovery in Europe 

Nos. 51-52 A National Policy for Aviation (50 cents) 

No. 50 International Economic Collaboration 

No. 49 A Retirement System for Farmers 

No. 48 A Farmer Looks At Fiscal Policy 

No. 47 Farms For Veterans 

No. 46 A Food and Nutrition Program for the Nation 

No. 45 Fiscal Policy for Full Employment 

Nos. 43-44 National Budgets for Full Employment (50 
cents) 

Fertilizers in the Postwar National Economy 

Stabilizing the Construction Industry 

No. 40 China’s Relief Needs 

No. 39 Strengthening the Congress 

Nos. 37-38 America’s New Opportunities in World Trade 
(50 cents) 

Europe’s Uprooted People: The Relocation of 
Displaced Population 

Fiscal and Monetary Policy 


No. 42 
No. 41 


No. 36 


No. 35 
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Clothing and Shelter for European Relief 
No. 33 Joint Statement on Social Security 
No. 32 The Outlook for Synthetic Rubber 
Nos. 30-31 UNRRA: Gateway to Recovery (50 cents) 
No. 29 Food for Europe After Victory 
28 Farm People and the Land After the War 
27 Business Reserves in Present Tax Law 
. 25-26 World Needs for U.S. Food and Fiber (50 
cents) 
24 Reconversion of Industry to Peace 
23 Public Thinking on Postwar Problems 
22 The Outlook for the Railroad Industry 
21 The Outlook for Domestic Air Transport 
18 Economic Pattern of World Population 
16 Regional Resource Development 
15 International Development Loans 
- 12-13 The Post-War Industrialization of China (50 
cents) 
11 For a Better Post-War Agriculture 
10 Urban Redevelopment and Housing 


Public Affairs Organizations 


The recently published Guide to Public Af.- 
fairs Organizations; with notes on Public Affairs 
Informational Materials, by Charles R. Read 
and Samuel Marble (Public Affairs Press, 2153 
Florida Avenue, Washington 8. $2.00) is a 130- 
page paper-bound book which lists, and dis- 
cusses the activities and publications of, 18 dif- 
ferent types of public affairs organizations. This 
would be a valuable reference book for school 


No. 34 


librarians and for teachers of problems courses. 


War Relocation Authority 


Teachers of modern problems courses and of 
contemporary history, and school librarians, 
should be interested in three recent publications 
of the War Relocation Authority of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. These pamphlets may be 
purchased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S$. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25. 

Administrative Highlights of the WRA Program (30 cents) 

Legal and Constitutional Phases of the WRA Program (30 
cents). 

mane Exile: The Exclusion of the Japanese Americans 
from the West Coast (45 cents). 


International Economic Policy 


The Committee on International Economic 
Policy, 405 West 117th Street, New York 27, has 
the following pamphlets of value to teachers of 
modern problems, or to history teachers consider- 
ing the subject of world collaboration. The price 
is 10 cents each. 

Economic Relations with the U.S.S.R., by Alexander Ger- 
shenkron. 

International Double Taxation, by Paul Deperon. 

Preferences and Discrimination in International Trade, by 
Howard P. Whidden, Jr. 

Exchange Stabilization, by J. B. Condliffe. 


Price Control in the Postwar Period, by Norman §, 
Buchanan. 

The “Ten Per Cent” Fallacy, by Amos E. Taylor. 

Imports—The Gain from Trade, by Robert I. Hulick, Jr, 

World Trade and Employment; a Report from the Ad. 
visory Committee on Economics. 


Discussion ‘Techniques 

Of more interest than most discussion outline 
is Horace W. Williams’ Discussion and Program 
Suggestions for Adults on the Christian and Race 
(The Friendship Press, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10. 25 cents). It contains a wealth of ma 
terial on the race problem, a good bibliography, 
and a good organization. The distinguishing 


characteristic, however, is a two-page introduc § 


tion which discusses the role of a leader in a dis 
cussion group. Written and organized for adult 
groups, this would be just as useful for young 
people. 


GI Roundtable Series 


These pamphlets were originally prepared by 
the U. S. Armed Forces Institute for the use of 
service personnel only. They are now available 
to the general public, and teachers will find 
many of the topics still of current interest and 
importance. Order from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25. Catalog Number W 1.55: EM. 
They cost 15 cents each. 


. Guide for Discussion Leaders 

. What is Propaganda? 

. Are Opinion Polls Useful? 

. Why Do We Have a Social. Security Law? 

. What Shall Be Done With Germany After the Wart 

. How Can We Prevent Future Wars? 

. How Shall Lend-Lease Accounts Be Settled? 

. Is the Good Neighbor Policy a Success? 

. What Shall Be Done With Japan After Victory? 

. What Makes the British Commonwealth Hold To- 
gether? 

. How Free Are the Skyways? 

. What Is the Future of Italy? 

. Building a Workable Peace 

. What Has Alaska to Offer Postwar Pioneers? 

. Will There Be Work for All? 

. Why Co-ops? What Are They? How Do They Work! 

. What Lies Ahead for the Philippines? 

. Can the Germans Be Re-educated? 

. What Is the Future of Television? 

. Is Your Health the Nation’s Business? 

. Can War Marriages Be Made to Work? 

. Do You Want Your Wife to Work After the War? 

. Shall I Build a House After the War? 

. What Will Your Town Be Like? 

. Shall I Go Back to School? 

. Who Should Choose a Civil-Service Career? 

. Our British Ally 

. Australia—Our Neighbor Down Under 

. What Future for the Islands of the Pacific? 

. Canada—Our Oldest Good Neighbor 
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Sight and Sound in Social Studies 
: William H. Hartley 








Motion Picture News 


The techniques of film forums are outlined in 
a new guide published by the University of Wis- 
consin Extension Division, 1204 West Johnson 
$t., Madison 6. It gives practical suggestions for 
organizing a film forum, conducting the meet- 
ing, and evaluating results. Copies cost 25, cents. 

The latest “March of Time,” The American 


Cop, is worth recommending to students. It 


shows the policeman’s work in some detail and 
builds a positive attitude toward his contribu- 
tion to our society. 


Recent Films 


Academic Film Co., Inc., 1450 Broadway, New York 18. 
Fifty Year Barter. g minutes, sound; sale: $25. The 
purchase of the Virgin Islands by the United States. 
Lafayette. g minutes, sound; sale: $25. Contribution of 
Lafayette to our nation’s struggle for independence. 
Mark Twain. g minutes, sound; sale: $25. How his life 
cycle paralleled Halley’s Comet. 
Star Gazers. g minutes, sound; sale: $25. Dramatic high- 
lights of Galileo’s career. 
American Film Services, Inc., 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W., 
Washington 5. 
Invitation to the Nation. 10 minutes, sound, color; free. 
Scenes in and around Washington, D.C. 


Award Films, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 
Whoever You Are. 20 minutes, sound; rental: apply. 
What one New York community did about intolerance. 


British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. 

Children On Trial. 62 minutes, sound; service fee. Com- 
batting juvenile crime in Great Britian. 


Coronet Instructional Films, 64 E. South Water St., Chi- 
cago 1. 

How We Elect Our Representatives. 10 minutes, sound, 
color or black and white; sale: apply. Explains our elective 
system. 

The Columbia River. 10 minutes, sound, color or black 
and white; sale: apply. Industry and hydro-electric power. 


Department of Safety Research, Superior Coach Corpora- 
tion, Lima Ohio. 
Priceless Cargo. 18 minutes, sound; free. Bus safety. 


De Vry Corporation, 111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14. 
_India. 10 minutes, sound; sale: apply. The India Na- 
tional Congress. 


Eastin Pictures Co., Davenport, Iowa. 

Remember the Alamo. 40 minutes, sound; sale: $75; 
rental: apply. An historical film edited for classroom use 
from the feature production “Heroes of the Alamo.” 


Film Alliance of America, Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York 
19. 


Brotherhood of Man. 10 minutes, sound; rental: $3. A 
cartoon film on the inherent equality of men. 


Films of the Nations, 18 W. 55th St., New York 19. 
Seeds of Destiny. 20 minutes, sound; rental: $2. The 
story of hunger and destitution following war. 


General Mills, Film Library, 400 South Fourth St., Min- 
neapolis. 

Operation ’46. 10 minutes, sound; free. Relationship 
of owners, managers, and employees in a large corpora- 
tion. 


International Film Bureau, 84 East Randolph St., Chi- 
cago 1. 

Letter from Paris. 19 minutes, sound; rental: $4. A day 
in the postwar capital of France. 


National Federation of American Shipping, Inc., 1809 G 
St., N.W., Washington 6. 

America Sails the Seas. 32 minutes, sound, color; free. 
The story of the American Merchant Marine. 


Simmel-Merservey, 9538 Brighton Way, Beverly Hills, Cal. 
The Modern Chippewa Indian. 10 minutes, sound; sale: 
apply. Life work, and contributions to national welfare. 


Visual Media Branch, UNRRA, Room 611, 1344 Connecti- 
cut Ave., Washington 25. 

Suffer Little Children. 10 minutes; loan. Why we should 
help the nations of Europe. 


Filmstrips 


“New Tools for Learning” is a non-profit edu- 
cational organization with headquarters at the 
New Jersey State Teachers College at Mont- 
clair. The project is sponsored by the Alfred P. 
Sloan Foundation, and is devoted to the increase 
and diffusion of economic knowledge. This or- 
ganization now has ready four teaching kits on 
the following topics: “Should We Expand Our 
Foreign Trade?” “Will Machines Replace Men?” 
“How Idle Savings Create Unemployment,” 
“Why is There a Teacher Shortage?’’ The kits 
consist of a filmstrip and discussion guide. Kits 
are also available for those who do not have 
filmstrip projectors, The visual material presents 
basic facts in such a manner as to stimulate dis- 
cussion. The kits cost $5 each. 

A set of 15 filmstrips on Latin America are 
offered by Stillfilm Inc. (8443 Melrose Ave., Hol- 
lywood 46, California) for $14.50. The filmstrips 
portray scenes in Mexico and Central and South 
America. 


Records 


“The Outrageous Toy” is a transcribed story 
of the life of Alexander Graham Bell and his de- 
velopment of the telephone. Available only on 
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16-inch recordings playing at 3314 r.p.m., it is dis- 
tributed by Training Aids, Inc., 7414 Beverly 
Boulevard, Los Angeles 36. Also available from 
the same source are “The Bird Man,” the story 
of John James Audubon; “Dividing a Conti- 
nent,” the work of George Goethals in building 
the Panama Canal; and “Splendid Legend,” the 
life of Mark Twain. 

A series of recordings dealing with lives of 
great Americans is distributed by Brisacher, Van 
Norden, and Staff, Inc., Petroleum Building, 
Los Angeles. Among the outstanding figures 
treated in these records are: Daniel Boone, Davy 
Crockett, James J. Hill, Marcus Whitman, Rob- 
ert Fulton, Thomas Jefferson, and Lincoln. 

The story of the experiences of a returned 
Nisei war veteran is told on a 3314 r.p.m. tran- 
scription which may be borrowed without cost 
from Convalescent Services Division, Officer of 
the Air Surgeon, Headquarters Army Air Forces, 
Washington 25. 

A new booklet, “RCA-Victor Record Library 
for Elementary Schools,” will be sent free to 
teachers by the Educational Department, Radio 
Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. Com- 
plete teaching suggestions are included for each 
of the 370 compositions in the record library. 

Your local record dealer can supply you with 
Decca Album Da-475, “Tales of the Olympian 
Gods.” This series of records, narrated by Ron- 
ald Coleman, vitalizes the subject of Greek my- 
thology. The album costs $3.94. 

The National Committee on Atomic Infor- 
mation has cooperated in the preparation of two 
12-inch transcriptions for classroom use. “The 
Atomic Bomb,” and “Peace Time Uses of Atomic 
Energy” are records that set forth the problem 
that challenges the world. The records are accom- 
panied by a teacher’s handbook, 50 handbooks 
for students, and illustrated stories for school 
newspapers. The entire set sells for $12.50. Order 
from School Broadcast Conference, 228 N. La- 
Salle St., Chicago. 


Maps 

Leonard O. Packard and Bruce Overton are 
the authors of a Text-Workbook on the Geog- 
raphy of World War II (Macmillan, 1946, $1.), 
which contains 50 full-page maps that blend the 
history and geography of the war. 

McKnight and McKnight (Bloomington, III.) 
are the publishers of two inexpensive volumes 
on map interpretation. Construction of Map Pro- 
jections by H. A. Hoffmeister tells how to make 
projections such as the square, Ptolemy’s converg- 
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ing meridian, Mercater’s, the various conic and 
polyconic, and Werner's. Such topics as map 
scale, and map reduction and enlargement, ar 
included, The volume costs 72 cents. Map Read. 
ing by Elaine Forsythe is a series of lessons cover. 
ing the basic principles of map interpretation, 
This illustrated, 52-page book costs 60 cents. 

A. J. Nystrom and Co. (3333 Elston Ave., Chi- 
cago 18) announce the complete revision of their 
“Finch World Products Series.” This consists of 
18 charts, each 50x32 inches, portraying rainfall, 
population, land use, wheat and rice, corn and 
rye, barley and other grains, vegetable fibres, 
vegetable oils, starch foods, beverage crops, sugar 
and tobacco, fruit crops, cattle and dairying, 
sheep and swine, coal, iron ore and copper, pe 
troleum and water power, ocean trade, and rail: 
roads, Mounted on manila stock in a solid chan 
head with a tripod stand, the series costs $42.25, 
Other mountings are also available. 

A new folder describing “Aviation Education 
Equipment” (free from the Denoyer-Geppert 
Co., 5235-59 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40) 
illustrates map-reading charts, a student’s map 
reading handbook, a globe gore map, meteorol: 
ogy charts, air age cradle globes, a thermody: 
namic diagram, a polar air age world map, and 
wall and desk outline maps. 


Radio Notes 


Will Germany be the cause of another world 
war? That challenging question is the theme o 
a new series of 15-minute free radioscripts re 
leased by the Society for the Prevention of World 
War III, 515 Madison Avenue, New York 2% 
The scripts present in vivid, dramatic form the 
background of German history, the rise of mili 
tarism, and the reasons underlying Germany’ 
two attempts at world conquest. The dialogue i 
simply written, for three or four characters. The 
scripts may be used either on or off the air. 


Source Lists 


The National Education Association, Division 
of Audio-Visual Instructional Services (1201 Six 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6) will send 
free of charge, copies of the following souré 
lists: “Sources of Educational Filmstrips, 
and “Sources of Educational Slides.” A list d 
“Aids to Teaching About the United Nations 
costs 10 cents. 

At the Core of a Successful Audio-Visutl 
Teaching Program is the title of a filmstrip-list 
ing distributed by Audio-Visual Division, Pop 
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SIGHT AND SOUND IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


lar Science Publishing Co., 353 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10. 

The American Library Association (50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago 11) announces that its Oc- 
tober, 1946 issue of Subscription Books Bulletin 
is available at 50 cents per copy. This Bulletin is 
devoted to the picture collection. It evaluates 
26 chart, poster, and picture series. It includes a 
list of 53 sources of worthwhile free and inex- 
pensive materials. 

Where can one obtain microfilm copies of 
documents, manuscripts, and pictures? The Di- 
rectory of Microfilm Services is available for 
$1.50 from Special Libraries Association, 31 East 
ioth St., New York 3. This 53-page booklet in- 
cludes a geographical list of microfilm services, 
with information on ordering, costs, copyright 
and terminology. 

A list called Films on the United Nations is 
published by United Nations Educational Serv- 
ices Section, Box 1000, New York 1. 

One of the handiest little guides to films is 
1000 and One, published by Educational Screen, 
Inc., 64 East Lake Street, Chicago. In 160 pages 
of essential information it lists 6500 available 
films and their sources, classified under 177 sub- 
ject-headings. Films are also listed alphabetically 
by title. Price, $1.00 each. 

The Educational Film Guide (H. W. Wilson 
Co., 950-972 University Avenue, New York 532) is 
the standard guide to classroom films. The sub- 
scription price of $3. includes an annual compi- 
lation and quarterly supplements. 

The new 1947 catalog of U.S. Government 
Visual Aids and Training Films may be had free 

om Castle Films, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 

‘ew York 20. This catalog lists 730 films and 505, 
film strips produced by the U.S. Office of Educa- 
ion and other government agencies. 

Write to Library of Congress (Washington 25, 
D.C.) for a copy of “Pictorial Americana,” a 

atalog of photographs obtainable from the li- 
brary. 


Free and Inexpensive Materials 


The New York Central Railroad’s new coaches 
ary reproductions of famous paintings in full 
olor. A booklet containing photographs of many 
bf these may be obtained free from New York 
_ Room 1334A, 466 Lexington Ave., New 
Bork 17, 

Facts and pictures about the flour industry 
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may be obtained by writing to General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 

The American Viscose Corporation (350 Fifth 
Ave., New York 1) has prepared classroom ma- 
terials for Grades 1 to 3, 4 to 6, and 7 to g. These 
teaching units contain pictures, lesson plans and 
reference materials on the artificial silk industry. 

Posters and other graphic materials on the 
United Nations may be obtained from United 
Nations Department of Public Information, Box 
1000, New York 1. 

Four posters entitled “We Hold These 
Truths” are being distributed free to teachers by 
the Council Against Intolerance, 17 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17. The posters weave pictures 
and statements by Washington, Jefferson, Lin- 
coln and F. D. Roosevelt into a telling message 
for all Americans. 


Helpful Articles 


“Audio-Visual Education in City-School Systems,” Na- 
tional Education Association Research Bulletin, XXIV, 
December, 1946. An appraisal of present practices. 

Corey, Stephen M., “Attitudes, Values and Aversions,” 
See and Hear, Il: 20, 38, February, 1947. How motion 
pictures can influence our attitudes. 

Denny, George V., Jr., “Is Radio Operating in the Public 
Interest?” Film and Radio Guide, XIil: 16-28, January, 
1947- 

A verbatim report of a meeting of America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air. 

Fairchild, Johnson E., “Background for Peace: A Radio 
Course in Geography,” Journal of Geography, XLVI: 
28-31, January, 1947. A New York City experiment in 
the presentation of geography lessons over the air. 

Howard, Alexander B., “Textbook Illustrations: A Visual 
Aid,” Educational Screen, XXVI: 27-28, January, 1947. 
Analysis of the qualities of textbook illustrations. 

Rachford, Helen, and Hall, Robert, “Film Units for the 
Study of Intergroup Relations,” See and Hear, Il: 22-23, 
February, 1947. What films to use and the purposes they 
serve in bringing about better racial and religious 
understandings. 

Rosenheimer, Arthur, “Just What is the Documentary?” 
See and Hear, Il: 15-17, January, 1947. A discussion of 
the meaning and importance of the documentary film. 

Siapmann, Charles A., “The Responsibility of Radio,” The 
News Letter, XII: 1-4, January, 1947. A plea for better 
quality in radio programs. 

Stenius, Arthur, “How to Judge Sponsored Films,” The 
Nation’s Schools, XXXIX: 56, 58, February, 1947. Sets 
up seven criteria for judging sponsored films. 

“Teaching History Through Visual Education,” The 
Grade Teacher, LXIV: 20-21, February, 1947. How the 
Children’s Museum of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art conducts history lessons. 

Young, Kenneth W., “Horizons Unlimited,” Educational 
Screen, XXVI: 22-24, January, 1947. The power of the 
film as a tool for learning. 





Book Reviews 








INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS, 1945. Edited by Arthur 
P. Whitaker. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1946. Pp. xi, 328. $3.75. 

With the publication of the present volume 
this series completes its fifth year of useful serv- 
ice to students of Inter-American relations. As 
the volumes accumulate it becomes increasingly 
useful as a reference work, and the promptness 
with which the annual surveys usually appear 
give them a unique character as a bridge between 
scattered spot news and articles and the later in- 
clusion of material in digests and manuals. Those 
who specialize in Inter-American affairs have for 
some time recognized these volumes as important 
aids. It is to be hoped that their usefulness to a 
wider public will be equally appreciated: the 
busy teacher whose main interest may lie in other 
fields, the student who wishes to begin the study 
of contemporary Inter-American relations, the 
editor, the newspaperman, the public speaker— 
all will find that this series meets their varying 
needs. 

As in previous years, the editor has furnished 
an able and incisive treatment of “Politics and 
Diplomacy,” as well as a general conclusion to 
the volume. John Redwood contributes the chap- 
ter on Canada and its relations to the Americas. 
Economic affairs are dealt with by Sanford Mosk 
(Issues in Inter-American Economic Relations), 
Miron Burgin (Commerce, Agriculture and In- 
dustry) and Charles F. Carson (Banking and Fi- 
nance). Otis Mulliken and Sarah Roberts summa- 
rize the developments in the field of labor and 
social welfare. W. Rex Crawford writes on cul- 
tural relations between the United States and the 
other American republics. A new feature of this 
volume is the article on “Political and Social 
Thought in Latin America” by William Eben- 
stein. All of these articles combine a high stand- 
ard of accuracy in the presentation of factual in- 
formation with stimulating evaluation of trends 
of the year. On the whole, interpretations are 
cautious and non-partisan. In contrast to the gen- 
eral run of publications on Inter-American af- 
fairs, however, there is a refreshing absence of 
any effort to gloss over conflicts, failures, and 
problems. 

Sixty pages of appendices are by no means a 
negligible part of the volume under considera- 
tion. Statistical tables, derived from a variety of 
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scattered sources, provide a useful short cut to 
the use of official publications for most purposes 
The Inter-American chronology for 1945, is als 
worthy of note. The contributors to this volume 
are well chosen, for they combine academic com. 
petence in their several fields of social science 
with experience in public service or otherwig 
that has given them practical acquaintance with 
Inter-American problems. 

The year covered by this volume saw events 
of unparalleled magnitude: the defeat of Ger 
many and Japan, the Mexico City and San Fran. 
cisco Conferences, the death of Franklin Roose. 
velt, and a number of significant political shifts 
in Brazil, Peru, and Venezuela. Among the im. 
portant tendencies noted are: the continued im- 
passe between the United States and Argentina, 
after a brief interlude of attempted cooperation; 
the still unsolved question as to the extent of re 
gional authority for the maintenance of peace in 
the Americas under the terms of the UN Char 
ter; the widespread political effervescence in 
Latin America; the important and active role of 
labor in politics (the CTAL); and the widening 
conflict between the economic policies and points 
of view of the United States and of the otha 
American republics. 

A number of points raised in this book provide 
a point of departure for extended discussion tha 
is not possible here. The reader can find ample 
food for thought both in the essays included ani 
in the writings listed in the selective but wel 
balanced bibliographies provided for those who 
wish to delve further. 


CHARLES C. GRIFFIN 
Vassar College 


AMERICAN SCRIPTURES. Edited by Carl Van Doret 
and Carl Carmer. New York: Boni & Gaé, 
1946. Pp. xiv, 302. $3.75. 

“Ideals are like stars” said Carl Schurz; “you 
will not succeed in touching them with you 
hands.” Not too many years ago many teaches 
would have dismissed these words, and othes 
like them, as mere “glittering generalities.” ! 
few of us may never have recovered from tht 
superficial cynicism of the debunking years, # 
may revert to it in reaction to postwar stupid: 
ties. But most of us, I suspect, have gained som 
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depth from the years of danger and conflict. 
Again we welcome a revival of the truth that the 
social studies are essentially ethical in their foun- 
dations and that “the world’s best hope” requires 
a citizenry grounded in the “creed of our politi- 
cal faith, the text of civic instruction.” 

Many of us remember with gratitude the 
winged words drawn from our great tradition 
and presented a few years ago during the inter- 
missions of the Sunday broadcasts of the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra. Some of us may 
now be using the recordings of this series which, 


slightly re-edited, have recently appeared in book _ 


form, illustrated by forty-eight full-page pictures 
from the American past. For this public service, 
enhanced by the permission to educational in- 
stitutions “to use any portions of this book for 
dramatic or radio performance,” the teachers and 
pupils of the nation owe a debt of gratitude to 
the editors, Carl Van Doren and Carl Carmer, 
and to their publishers. 

These American Scriptures are organized into 
nine parts under the following headings: States- 
men, Holidays, Heroes, Family Letters, Opening 
of the Continent, Monuments, Principles, The 
West, and Songs, a classification which is ob- 
viously overlapping and more a matter of con- 
venience than of logical structure. Unlike so 
many popular presentations of our past, these 
“Scriptures” are highly successful in reconciling 
historical accuracy and, more important, sub- 
stantial historical truth, with forms suitable for 
brief radio presentation. Some of the more famil- 
iar sources of inspiration such as the Gettysburg 
Address, the Bill of Rights, the Star Spangled 
Banner are of course dramatically presented. 
There is also much that will be new and equally 
useful to teachers of American history and litera- 
ture. Here is a charming letter from the nine- 
teen-year-old Lafayette writing to his young wife 
in France his first impressions of the country 
with which his name was to be imperishably 
linked. The matter-of-fact words of Narcissa 
Whitman on her honeymoon trail to Oregon, the 
tribute of Carl Schurz to his adopted country, 
“the great colony of free humanity,” the expres- 
sion at Pueblo of Woodrow Wilson’s faith in our 
people—these and other expressions of the 
thoughts and feelings of American orators, poets, 
and simple plain people who had something im- 
portant to say deserve a central place in our 
social education. 

Some minor criticisms are always in order, of 
course, if only to distinguish a review from a 
publisher’s blurb. Lovers of Thomas Jefferson’s 


First Inaugural will flinch or howl, according to 
temperament, when they find the four dots which 
are substituted for Jefferson’s own statement of 
his basic political principles. The reviewer fails 
to see the justification for the inclusion of Jack- 
son’s and the omission of Washington’s Farewell 
Address. The Declaration of Independence is to 
him a document which must be read as a whole, 
uncut, if its true meaning, in 1776 and today, 
and its rhetorical unity are to be properly ap- 
preciated. 

Teachers of the American past will find, of 
course, that these American Scriptures do not 
meet all of their needs in the realm of primary 
sources. The editors are too wise to pretend to 
present all of the documents which historians 
might rate as important; H. C. Commager’s 
Documents . . . more nearly does that. Nor does 
this work “cover” enough of the episodes of our 
history to compete with the Commager-Nevins 
Heritage of America in adding “life and color” 
to the textbook’s skeleton of the story. And cer- 
tainly there is no intention here to teach ele- 
ments of historical thinking through the critical 
use of primary sources, though some critical 
thinking may result incidentally from such read- 
ing. 

To say what has just been said is to say that 
the editors have concentrated upon doing one 
thing that is worth doing and have done it well. 
Here is an excellent adaptation of some of the 
best of our literary heritage to one of the newest 
and best instruments of mass communication. 
The wise teacher will gratefully use the Ameri- 
can Scriptures when and where they are appro- 
priate and will use other sources from our past 
to achieve other major objectives of social edu- 
cation in contemporary America. 

RoBertT E. KEOHANE 
University of Chicago 


Lost MEN oF AMERICAN History. By Stewart H. 
Holbrook. New York: Macmillan, 1946. Pp. 
xiv, 370. $3.50. 

These men (and women, too) are described as 
“lost” or neglected in the study of American his- 
tory. Stewart Holbrook undertakes to show the 
significant parts they played in our past. These 
almost forgotten personalities range in a wide 
variety of interests and activities from Sam Ad- 
ams and Henry Louis Mencken to Deborah 
Sampson and Julius A. Wayland. 

Here is a fascinating account of Frederic Tu- 
dor’s pioneering work in establishing the ice 
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business, the unfamiliar story of Charles T. Har- 
vey and his dramatic battle to build the Soo 
Canal, and the real mission of Col. Andrew S. 
Rowan to General Calixto Garcia. Here, too, is 
mention of Hinton Rowe Helper and the inflam- 
matory The Impending Crisis, and Lorenzo Cof- 
fin’s crusade for air brakes. On Holbrook’s pages 
appear these stories and those of numerous other 
reformers, inventors, politicians, and military 
heroes whose names wére widely known at one 
time. Many, admittedly, were monomaniacs, but 
all deserve better treatment than later genera- 
tions have given them. 

It is indeed an unfortunate comment on our 
educational practices to read the author’s state- 
ment that Dorothy Dix was known to fifty grad- 
uate students not as an effective reformer of the 
treatment of the mentally ill but as the author 
of advice to the lovelorn. That these were stu- 
dents of American history is impossible to be- 
lieve, although several subjects of the book have 
undoubtedly been lost even to specialists in the 
field. One may question the discussion of Joseph 
Palmer’s efforts to preserve his flowing beard in 
a community of clean-shaven faces as being of 
more than trivial historical importance. Sam 
Adams, moreover, must certainly be known to 
anyone with a knowledge of history. If it is the 
author’s intent to propound a unique thesis that 
Adams’ propagandizing was a contributing cause 
to the Revolutionary War, it may be observed 
that there is already the description of Adams as 
a “professional agitator” by one so widely ac- 
cepted as Parrington. 

In fact, it was the impression of this reader 
that the book presents very little new material. 
The treatments of Eli Whitney, Samuel Colt, 
David Bushnell, Horatio Alger, and General 
William Shafter, to select a few random ex- 
amples, are all matched in previous works. Typi- 
cal of a number of minor errors is calling Mary 
Ellen Lease, Mary Elizabeth (p. 274). The book 
does, however, bring together in an agreeable 
fashion a large assortment of persons generally 
overlooked in the study of history. Its entertain- 
ing style recommends it to teachers who wish to 
make more use of personalities in their classes, 
and it may be used as supplementary reading for 
high school history students. 

WILLIAM G. TYRRELL 
Columbia College 


THe GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES: Na- 
TIONAL, STATE, AND LocaL. By William Ben- 


nett Munro. New York: Macmillan, 1946. 5th 

ed. Pp. ix, 887. $4.50. 

For nearly thirty years Mr. Munro has been 
writing textbooks for college students in the field 
of American government. The present volume 
represents the fifth edition in this particular 
series. It has been largely rewritten with a num. 
ber of new chapters added; most of these deal 
with the national executive. Approximately the 
same emphasis is given national, state, and local 
government as in earlier editions. 

An introductory chapter entitled “The Study 
of Government: Why and How” provides valu. 
able motivation and some worthwhile study 
skills. The author then develops the origin, pur- 
pose, organization, and functioning of national, 
state, and local government in a relatively inte 
grated manner. Excellent bibliographical refer- 
ences are given at the end of each chapter. It is 
written in an interesting and forceful style- 
even with humor—containing many concrete il. 
lustrations, and brings the reader down to the 
contemporary political scene. The book is not in 
general heavy reading; on the contrary, it pre 
sents a clear picture of government in theory and 
practice without over-simplification. 

This textbook in earlier editions has received 
wide popularity in college teaching; the present 
edition should enhance its past record of service 
in classroom instruction for training social studies 
teachers as well as in the general education of all 
teachers. 

PAuL R. Grim 


University of Minnesota 
* 


RUNNING THE CounTRY: AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
AMERICAN Po.itics IN Action. Edited by A 
N. Christensen and E. M. Kirkpatrick. New 
York: Henry Holt, 1946. Pp. x, 1001. $3.95. 
This large book is a collection of stimulating 

articles dealing with various aspects of American 

government in operation. It first appeared in 

1941 under the title The People, Politics, and 

the Politician, as a volume of critical readings 

for college students in introductory courses iD 

American government. It was compiled to sup 

plement the standard college textbook by pro 

viding a background of reading in the many 
controversial aspects of American government 

Its wide popularity in the college field led the 

publishers to produce the present volume as 4 

trade edition for the general reader. The current 

edition contains a new preface, print, and papét, 
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put is otherwise identical with the earlier college 
edition. 

The one hundred and twenty selected articles 
cover topics and problems in the broad fields of 
national, state, municipal, and local government; 
the articles are further classified under the thirty- 
four chapter headings. Writers include not only 
such authorities in the field as the Beards, Laski, 
J. Allen Smith, and many others, but also such 
names as Louis Adamic, Max Lerner, William 
Allen White, Alfred E. Smith, and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Iche editors have written terse and 
helpful introductions to each chapter and to cer- 
tain articles which help in defining the problems 
for the reader and give continuity to the whole. 
In addition, brief biographical notes regarding 
all the authors are provided at the end of the 
book. 

The articles were selected originally to illus- 
trate basic policy disagreements in American 
government, and many are purposely contro- 
versial. The editors state that essays “which dare 
to argue are of great value in stimulating thought 
and provoking discussion.” The selected issues, 
therefore, do not rapidly become dated, though a 
few suffer somewhat from recently changing 
events. The editors have made careful necessary 
corrections of fact in certain of the articles. 

The readings are authoritative, challenging, 
frequently colorful, and—on the whole—interest- 
ing. The whole volume is thought provoking 
even as it fills in many gaps in the field of Ameri- 
can government. Few articles are heavy reading, 
even those dealing with Constitutional interpre- 
tations. The chapter dealing with credit, money, 
and banking is perhaps the most difficult; this is 
generally true in textbooks in political science. 

The book in its earlier edition has been widely 
used by many social studies teachers. In its pres- 
ent edition it should come more forcefully to the 
attention of social studies teachers in service, as 
well as all teachers anc. citizens who wish to un- 
derstand better and improve our form of demo- 
cratic government. 

Pau R. GRIM 
University of Minnesota 


INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL ScIENCE. By George C. 
Attebury, John L. Auble, and Elgin F. Hunt. 
New York: Macmillan, 1946. Pp. xii, 787. 
$4.00. 

This one-volume edition of an earlier two- 
volume work provides an introduction to con- 
temporary problems, social, economic, and po- 


litical, that is designed for use in elementary 
college-survey courses in the social sciences. 

The book thus lays the foundation for later 
and more intensive study of the subjects pre- 
sented. At the same time students are made 
aware of significant topics with which they might 
not come in contact in a specialized course of 
study. Such a survey should have the purpose of 
bringing together the various problems in a defi- 
nite pattern of relationship. It should also have 
the purpose of presenting material with up-to- 
date illustrations and examples. This book 
achieves neither of these aims. 

There is no apparent theme or unity binding 
together the variety of topics. Problems, al- 
though obviously separated according to social, 
economic, and governmental or political, are 
handled as individual essays throughout the 
book. In most cases the problem method is used 
and normal and abnormal situations are pre- 
sented, However, the first chapter must be a 
breath-taking introduction to the subject for stu- 
dents who are plunged into the problem of “per- 
sonal maladjustment” without even a bow to the 
normal. 

The organization of material within the chap- 
ters is adequate; they are lucidly written and 
contain comprehensive background material. 
Unfortunately information is often outdated and 
thus misleading. There seems to have been little 
attempt to revise figures and statistics from the 
previous edition, although many facts true of the 
war period have been altered since the conclu- 
sion of hostilities. Mention is even made of “in- 
complete” census returns of 1940. The bibliog- 
raphy should have been revised to include more 
recent sources. 


WituiaM G. TYRRELL 
Columbia College 


City IN THE SuN. By Karon Kehoe. New York: 

Dodd, Mead, 1946. Pp. 269. $2.50. 

This is an Intercollegiate Prize Novel—and 
one which we needed to have written. It is the 
tragic story of the Matsuki family of Pasadena. 
Mr. and Mrs. Matsuki and their son, Coke, lived 
before the war the quiet, uneventful life of 
thousands of other Japanese families on the Pa- 
cific Coast. Mr. Matsuki was director of the Jap- 
anese Y.M.C.A. Tsuyo, his wife, well educated 
and with a gentle charm, devoted her time to 
building a happy homelife for her family. Coke, 
so nick-named as a youngster because of his love 
for the well-advertised beverage, went to high 
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school and was interested primarily in making 
the team and playing his clarinet. 

The older Matsukis loved the country of their 
adoption. Coke had known no other loyalty. He 
was a Nisei, an American citizen by birth. 

Then came December 7. Loyal and disloyal 
alike found themselves the target of fear—and 
pent-up bigotry and prejudice. Mr. Matsuki was 
arrested immediately and held for months with- 
out a hearing. Uncertainty gripped Tsuyo and 
Coke. No one knew what was to become of them. 
Feeling against both Nisei and Issei was fanned 
high by the newspapers. Then came the orders to 
move to the Santa Ynez Assembly Center and, 
soon after, on to the Maricopa Relocation Cen- 
ter, one of ten such wartime “improvements to 
public land.” 

“In the wastes of Arizona, Maricopa stood 
alone, white buildings rising from scorched, cor- 
rugated earth, tarpaper roofs blistering in the 
sun. It was a paper city, with rows of sheet-rock 
barracks set up sixteen to a block. Within them 
crowded 13,000 residents of every age and occu- 
pation—men, women, children—diverse in all but 
race.” 


There in the Relocation Center, “guided by 
seven-carboned directives from Washington,’ 
they worked. Aided by the wise counsel of “Com- 
munity Management,” harassed by the Project 
Manager, confused by inefficiency and misman 
agement, they still clung stubbornly to their loy- 
alty to the United States. 

And as the author describes it, “gradually the 
isolated desert outpost became a self-sufficient 
community made so by inhabitants whose sole 
hope lay in leaving it. No ambition for fame or 
wealth drew them there. Instead, they wert 
brought as refugees—from democracy. The bar 
racks housed only the ghost of a people. Yellow. 
skinned, slant-eyed people who had left all they 
loved in the luxuriant remembrance of a state 
that slopes down to the sea.” 

The major portion of City in the Sun deals 
with the life in Maricopa and evolves around 
the experiences of Coke Matsuki. A reader feels 
the homesickness and the despair of these home 
less people. He is led to a new appreciation of 
the division between generations on “Question 
28” and the desperation which led even some 
Nisei to renounce their loyalty to the only cout 
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they had ever known. The conflict between 

the elderly Japanese, the younger, progressive 
and liberal Nisei, and the thoroughly American 
“bobby-soxers” is brought into sharp focus. 

Miss Kehoe is well qualified to give us this 
yivid picture. She knows the problems of mi- 
nority groups. At the time of the Detroit race 
riots she was working with the Negro population 
in a Federal Housing Project. And a year later 
she was a Recreation Director in Los Angeles 
during the zoot-suit trouble. During the war, 
Miss Kehoe worked as secretary to the Chief of 
Internal Security at the Gila River Project, a re- 
location center for Japanese-Americans. There 
she gathered the material for City in the Sun. 

This book ought to be read by social studies 
teachers. It will provide background for a better 
understanding of how we handled one of our 
most serious wartime problems, It will lead to a 
keener appreciation of the tremendous problem 
of readjustment faced by the Japanese-Ameri- 
can upon release. Se 
CuesTER D. BaBcock 
Seattle Public Schools 


Your MARRIAGE AND FAMILY Livinc. By Paul H. 
Landis. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1946. Pp. 
xvi, 373. $2.20. 

This book is written in the belief that prepara- 
tion for marriage is a proper responsibility of the 
high school. More women marry between the ages 
of 17 and 20, and more men between the ages 
of 20 and 24, than at any others; for the vast 
majority the only opportunity for serious study 
of marriage and family life comes in high school. 
About one fifth of the book is devoted to study 
of the family institution: its forms in other so- 
cieties, changes in its economic and social func- 
tions, and contrast between rural and urban 
families. 

The main body of the book considers the prob- 
lems of mate selection, marriage adjustment, and 
parenthood. These chapters contain much “good 
advice,” based for the most part on important re- 
search studies of marriage. Thus a sound scien- 
tific foundation is established for conclusions as 
to the significance for marriage success or failure, 
of age at marriage, length of acquaintanceship 
and of engagement, pre-marital sex experience, 
mixed religious backgrounds, schooling, the 
handling of family finances, occupation, children, 
and so on. The early years of marriage are pre- 
‘ented as a process of learning to live together, 
adopting the personal-social roles of husband and 
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Simplicity is the keynote of the presentation through- 
out this entire book. The author has not gained 
simplicity by diluting the subject matter or escaping 
from otherwise difficult topics. Simplicity has been 
gained by completeness and vivid presentation. It is 
simple, direct, and nontechnical but challenging to 
students of the secondary level. The table of con- 
tents is as follows: 


Unit |. The Nature of Economics 


|. What We Study in Economics 
2. Making a Livin 

3. Earning and Using Income 

4. Helps for the Consumer 


Unit 11. Wealth and Its Production 


5. Wealth, Income, and Welfare 
6. Producing the Things We Want 
‘ Owning and Managing Business 


9. Co-operative Societies 
Unit Ill. The Marketing of Goods 


10. How Goods Reach Consumers 
11. Trading at Home and Abroad 





Unit IV. Prices 


' ive ood — - 
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14. Public-Utility Prices “— 


Unit V. Momey and Credit 


. Money 

. The Money We Use 

. Credit and Commercial Banks 

. Savings and Investment Institutions 
. Payments Between Countries 

. Changes in Prices and Money Value 


Unit VI. Distributing Income 


. Sharing What We Produce 
22. Rent for Land 

. Wages for Labor 

. Interest for Capital 

. Profits for Risk Taking 


Unit Vil. Economic Welfare 


26. Differences in Income and Wealth 

27. Labor Unions and Employers 

28. Economic Secuny 

29. Capitalism, Socialism, Communism, and Fascism 


Unit VIII. Government 


30. Government and What It Costs 
31. Paying the Cost of Government 
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wife, establishing in-law relationships, and break- 
ing parental home ties. Parenthood is presented 
as the last important step in the maturing of the 
adult person. 

Various family crises are discussed: the “empty 
nest,” death, and divorce, both in their social 
setting in our American society and in their 
effects on mates and children. A final chapter 
suggests ways of improving family life: better 
mate selection, regular employment opportuni- 
ties, social security, provision of adequate medi- 
cal care, diet, and housing. 

The book is well grounded in both family re- 
search and sociological theory. It refers to almost 
every topic conceivably related to the problems 
of marriage and the family, and the viewpoint 
is progressive. It is, however, written in an ele- 
mentary fashion, and the conclusions are often 
presented dogmatically. Its use should stimulate 
discussion beyond its own materials, which the 
teacher will have to be prepared to guide con- 
structively. Suggestive illustrations and informa- 
tive charts, a glossary of scientific terms, and an 
excellent list of visual aids have been provided. 
There are a summary, review questions, projects 


and activities, self-test, and references for bot 
student and teacher at the end of each chapter, 

WAYNE C. NEELy 
Hood College 


SociaL StupIEs AND Wor Lp CirTizENsHIP: A & 
CIOLOGICAL APPROACH TO EpucaTion. By 
J. F. Brimble and Frederick J. May. Londo 
Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1945. Pp. 157. 


Within the brief compass of 157 pages ( 
magazine digest size, these two English autho 
have done an admirable job in presenting t# 
philosophy and also many specific suggestiot 
on the role of the social studies in the develo 
ment of world citizenship. The chapters 
short and frequent headings within the chapte 
further assist the reader in quickly assimilati 
the authors’ main ideas. There is a general ph 
losophy permeating the entire book which mig 
be best summarized in the statement that “Wo 
citizenship is a term, then, far greater than wotl 
peace, which will not be attained until we ¢ 
velop a martial attitude towards civic and wo 
affairs with human welfare as our aim,” 













Social Studies and World Citizenship resem- 
bles the excellent volume edited by I. L. Kandel 
and Guy Montrose Whipple for the National 
Society for the Study of Education, entitled In- 
ternational Understanding Through The Public- 
School Curriculum, published in the United 
States in 1937. After four general chapters on 
World Citizenship, Psychological Problems In- 
volved, a World Democracy, and Government of 
the Community, the authors devote separate 
chapters to subject matter fields as they can con- 
tribute towards developing world citizens. There 
are chapters on literature, science, history, geog- 
raphy, the arts and physical education, to name 
the most commonly taught subjects. 

Three departures, however, are of particular 
interest. First of all there is a splendid discussion 
of Sex Guidance As A Social Discipline, secondly 
there is a comparatively full description of Re- 
ligious Instruction and the Social Studies, and 
lastly there is a far more realistic chapter on 
World Citizenship and the Language Problem 
than we have yet seen in any similar publication 





































13 in the United States. Throughout this small vol- 

4 ume the authors are keenly aware that the de- 
velopment of world citizenship is as much an 

—— JB emotional problem as an intellectual one. 

Teachers will find the chapter on World His- 

for bot tory far too brief and sketchy and occasionally 

hapter. they may have the feeling that books of too great 

Neety fp difficulty for the average student are recom- 
mended for reading, but any alert social studies 
teacher will be stimulated by this tiny volume 
and assisted in the tremendous and urgent task 

P: A SWB of helping to create citizens of the world from 

N. By Li among his or her students. The book is an ex- 

Londo cellent addition to this increasingly important 

157: field. 
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pters Harry C. McKown. New York: McGraw-Hill, 











1946. Pp. xi, 264. $1.80. 

Here is an exceptionally fine handbook that 
Many student-council presidents will assign to 
their council members as required reading. The 
# 0k is written for students, but, in the words of 
the introduction addressed to student readers, 
"Naturally, it wouldn’t be a bad idea for your 
teachers to read it, too.” Miss Bailard and Dr. 
McKown give good advice skillfully without be- 
tg patronizing. The book shows an understand- 
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ing of the basic philosophy of democratic lead- 
ership and followership. The authors have dis- 
tilled this philosophy and a wealth of practical 
experience and presented the result in this very 
attractive and appealing little volume. 

Club presidents will find in Chapter I some 
sensible suggestions for getting along with others, 
with the school administrators, with the adviser 
and other teachers, with club members and the 
larger public. There are suggestions, too, for im- 
proving personal appearance and for developing 
those health habits so necessary if a student is to 
keep his sense of humor and his spark of enthu- 
siasm. The chapters on the “do’s” and “don'ts” 
of conducting club business are made specific by 
including the actual words to be used by the 
chairman and members in meetings. There is the 
script of a club meeting to illustrate parliamen- 
tary situations that commonly occur. Also, there 
are, with accompanying explanatory text, simple 
practical charts to show the purpose and order 
of precedence of main and secondary motions. 
One short chapter gives some of the uses of the 
vice-presidency beyond the tradition that “it is 
customary for the clubs to have vice presidents.” 
Advice to the secretary is definite enough to in- 
clude samples of minutes and typical letters that 
the secretary will need to write. The treasurer 
may also find numerous practical instructions for 
carrying out such duties as keeping records, mak- 
ing and protecting a budget, and collecting dues 
tactfully. 

From the time the words “Let’s have a party” 
are spoken till the last member of the cleanup 
committee has departed, the last thank-you note 
is sent and the last bill is paid, a very large num- 
ber of things must happen. It seems that the 
authors of So You Were Elected have foreseen 
most of them and have set down exactly how they 
can be made to happen most happily and effi- 
ciently. They list the committees that will be 
needed and give a schedule for keeping all these 
committees moving. The Welcome-Frosh party, 
the Father-Son Banquet, the all day convention, 
the school assembly program, the school circus, 
the club program, these and many more are 
there, each with an abundance of ideas. For ex- 
ample, there are thirty suggestions sketched out 
in brief paragraphs for a Follies Night program 
and a larger number of short statements of ideas 
for school assemblies. There are even ten recipes 
for spreads for the tiny sandwiches for the 
Mother-Daughter Tea! 


LaurA M. SHUFELT 
Hudson (New York) High School 





192 SOCIAL EDUCATION 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Presents in the 1947 Summer Session—June 23 to August 15 
For the Teachers of the Social Studies 





Geography: Geography of Anglo-America; Geography of 
Wisconsin; Historical geography of the United States; 
Geography of the Far East; Geography of Oceania and 
Australia; Geography of the tropics; Seminar: Tropical 
South Asia. 


History: European civilization, 800-1660; European civiliza- 
tion, 1660 to the present; History of the United States, 
1776-1860; Ancient history: History of Rome; Origins 
and history of World War II; The American Revolution ; 
Reconstruction and the new nation; Recent history of the 
United States, 1917-1947; The Roman Empire; Economic 
life in Europe; England under the Tudors; Britain since 
Victoria, 1901-1947; History of the Far East; Historical 
method; Seminary in seventeenth century England; Sem- 
inary in American history (The Constitution, Civil War, 
and Reconstruction) ; Seminary in American history (His- 
tory of the west and recent history) ; Seminary in American 
history (18th century) ; Advanced special work in Ameri- 
can, Ancient, British, Medieval, and Modern European 
history. 


Political Science: American government and politics; Survey 
of world politics; Governmental problems of democracy; 


For complete information, address 
Dean of the Summer Session, The University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin 





Publications Received 


Aker, Homer F. and Aker, Vanza N. You and Your Gov- 
ernment. San Francisco: Harr Wagner, 1946. Pp. xvi, 
821. $2.42. 

Ault, Warren O. Europe in Modern Times. Boston: 
Heath, 1946. Pp. xvi, 859. $5.00. 

Butts, R. Freeman. A Cultural History of Education. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1947. Pp. ix, 726. $4.00. 

Dolivet, Louis. The United Nations. New York: Farrar, 
Straus, 1946. Pp. 152. $1.75. 

Ernst, Morris L. The First Freedom. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1946. Pp. xiv, 316. $3.00. 

Ewing, A. C. The Individual, the State, and World Gov- 
ernment. New York: Macmillan, 1947. Pp. viii, 322. 
$4.00. 

Faulkner, Harold U. and Kepner, Tyler. America, Its 
History and People (1947 edition). New York: Harper, 
1947. Pp. xvi, 949. $4.00. 

Fitzgibbon, Russell H. and Wooton, Flaud C. Latin 
America Past and Present. Boston: Heath, 1946. Pp. vii, 
469. $2.20. 

Greer, Guy. Your City Tomorrow. New York: Macmillan, 
1947. Pp. xiii, 210. $2.50. 

Madison, Charles A. Critics & Crusaders; A Century of 


Constitutional law; International law; Survey; Compan. 
tive government: British Commonwealth; Far Eastem 
politics; Introduction to public administration. 


Sociology: Man and society: An introduction to sociology: 
General aspects of social relations; Field problems and 
methods; Principles of rural sociology; Rural population 
trends and public policy; Introductory social statistics: 
Social psychology; Problems of racial and other minority 
groups in the United States; The use of scientific methods Epic 
in the identification of the criminal; Personnel problems; 
Sociological aspects. 


Educational Methods: Teaching of history and other social 
studies; Advanced course in the teaching of history and 
the other social studies; Studies in curriculum and in-§SocIA 
struction in geography. 





Workshop Opportunities: This aspect of the Summer Se. INSTR 


sion program is a part of the offerings in secondary edu 
cation. Work will Pe continued in the Curriculum work §A PE, 
shop. A specialist in educational geography will be avail- 
able for the workshop staff. 
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American Protest. New York: Holt, 1947. Pp. xii, 572. 
$3.50. 

Miller, Carl Wallace. A Scientist’s Approach to Religion. 
New York: Macmillan, 1947. Pp. vii, 127. $2.00. 

Moehlman, Conrad H. The Church as Educator. New 
be Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, 1947. Pp. vii, &BGicyT 
2.00. 

Reischauer, Edwin O. Japan Past and Present. New York: 
Knopf, 1946. Pp. xxiv, 192. $2.00. 

Rich, Carl. Know Your Government. San Francisco: Hart 
Wagner, 1946. Pp. 128. $.55. 

Sargent, Porter. Mad or Muddled. Boston: Porter Sar 
gent, 1947. Pp. 200. $2.00. 

Sondel, Bess. Are You Telling Them? New York: Prentice 
Hall, 1947. Pp. xvi, 292. $2.95. 

Stern, Bernhard J. and Smith, Samuel (Eds.) Under 
Standing the Russians. New York: Barnes and Noble 
1947- Pp. vi, 246. $2.75. 

Tannenbaum, Frank. Slave and Citizen; the Negro is 
the Americas. New York: Knopf, 1947. Pp. xxii, 128 
$2.00. 

Wilson, Howard E. and Lamb, Wallace E. Americat 
History. New York: American Book Co., 1947. Pp. li 
594- $2.40. 
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